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PHILOSOPHY AS CRITICISM OF STANDARDS* 


1 felt some hesitation in accepting the invitation to read a paper before 
this learned Society, for to any company of practising philosophers like 
this what IL have to say will seem old-fashioned. Yet I took courage to 
accept, when I reflected that the truth to which philosophy attains is always 
in some sense a fulfilment of the past as well as a taking-off place for the 
future, and that it does no harm to exercise our minds now and again upon 
the past which it is our business to fulfil. My trouble about most recent 
philosophy in this country is not in the propositions which its votaries 
believe to be true, but in the questions they ask, the enquiries which they 
think important : in short in what they think philosophy is about. Vague 
dissatisfactions were brought to a head when I read Bertrand Russell’s 
History of Western Philosophy. 1 was pulled up by the comparatively 
unimportant place he assigns to Socrates—a trouble reinforced later by the 
comparatively unimportant place he assigns to Kant. 

I was taught and continue to believe that Western Philosophy began with 
Socrates, with Socrates himself, a person; not with a Socratic method, 
which could be handed on as a device. I remember Edward Caird in his 
lectures on Greek Philosophy quoting of Socrates the Ancient Mariner verse, 
‘He was the first that ever burst into that silent sea.’ The pre-Socratics 
had perhaps prepared the way for Socrates, but they were not, we were 
taught, worth bothering about compared with him. If what Socrates was 
busy about was philosophy, they were not philosophers. They were rather 
scientists with very vague views as to the boundaries between accurate 
thinking and hazy speculation. It might be that the kind of speculations 


*A paper read (in Lord Lindsay’s absence owing to ill-health) at the jubilee meeting of 
The Scots Philosophical Club on 29th September 1950. 
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in which they were engaged were useful to anyone undertaking the job 
which philosophy had to do, but that did not make them—properly speaking 
—philosophers. Socrates at least was after something different. If you 
think, as I do, that what Socrates was after is properly called philosophy, 
the pre-Socratics were not yet philosophers. Contrariwise of course if 
you think the speculations of Thales and Heraclitus about the general 
nature of the universe were philosophy, it would follow that Socrates, who 
apparently would have nothing to do with such speculations, was not much 
of a philosopher if he was one at all. 

What then was there distinctive about Socrates? The answer is, I am 
sure, his concern about moral standards. He withstood the view, which was 
becoming more and more dominant in the Athens of his day, that there were 
no valid moral standards ; that that was right which the people approved, 
or which strong men could enforce, or which custom sanctioned. Socrates 
started with a conviction of the objectivity of moral standards. He was 
convinced that they were real, not conventional, and he tried to establish 
their validity against the sceptics and relativists of his day by examining 
the validity of standards in other departments of life—in craftsmanship and 
in mathematics. 

This process of examining and comparing standards started with the 
conviction that standards exist. Everyone, said Socrates, knows the differ- 
ence between good and bad workmanship. It was not perhaps easy to say 
how they knew it, but no one could be a craftsman without the knowledge. 
The mathematicians, proudly conscious of this new great achievement of 
Greek intellect, were quite certain of the difference between mathematical 
proof and mere guesswork or empirical rule of thumb. Pythagoras had 
proved that the square on the hypoteneuse of a right-angled triangle was 
equal to the sum of the squares on the other two sides, and the story was 
that he was so conscious of this triumph that he sacrificed a whole hecatomb 
of oxen in its celebration. 

Athens was a community of craftsmen, and her intellectual young men 
were excited and proud about the growing achievements of mathematics, 
but the same city and the same clever young men were becoming increasingly 
sceptical about there being any standards of moral or political action. 
Herodotus, writing before the war which sapped Hellenic civilisation, had 
come from his anthropological enquiries to doubt the absoluteness of moral 
standards. He recounts a dispute in Darius’s army between the Greeks 
who thought it right to burn their dead fathers and a certain tribe of Indians 
who thought it right to eat them, and he concludes by quoting with approval 
the saying of Pindar that custom is lord of all. This academic relativism 
changed into something very different as the result of war. There is a famous 
passage in Thucydides on the civil war in Corcyra where he explains how 
war sapped the moral standards of Greece, changed the meaning of words, 
gave birth to every form of wickedness in Hellas, till the simplicity which 
is so large an element in a noble nature was laughed to scorn and disappeared. 
Power politics were supreme: ‘Neither party observed any limits either 
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of justice or of public expediency ; both made the caprice of the moment 
their law. War takes away the margin of everyday life : it is a hard master 
and tends to assimilate men’s character to their conditions.’ 

It is all there. Goodness and badness, right and wrong, are matters of 
environment : the product of historical conditions, the dictate of custom 
or the socially expedient. There is nothing absolute about them. Once 
believe that and, when a period of strain comes, moral values are merely 
the expressions of power, the will of the strongest nation, class, or individual. 

The process of the degradation of standards is surely familiar to us. Men 
begin with repudiation of the absoluteness of standards, asserting like 
Herodotus their relative nature; but, as Thucydides says, in peace and 
prosperity men are actuated by higher motives. Men go on living for a 
long time on the moral capital handed down from another day. Convention 
and custom and group loyalty go on holding them together. But when a 
terrible social strain comes, that moral capital is used up and the experience 
of Corcyra is repeated. Naked individualism and struggles for power take 
the place of conventional goodness. 

This was the situation, familiar enough to us to-day, which faced Socrates 
and set him enquiring about how we know goodness and justice, and asking 
whether what we know of standards in craftsmanship and in mathematics 
will help us to understand the nature of standards in individual conduct and 
politics. The evidence seems to show that Socrates never got an answer to 
his questions satisfactorily worked out, but he never faltered in his view of 
the reality of moral standards, and he went to his death in that assurance. 
He knew the difference between mathematical proof and guessing, and be- 
tween good and fumbling craftsmanship, and he was certain that there was 
the same sort of difference discernible between good and bad conduct, 
between true statesmanship and opportunism. He started with an intuitive 
sense of these assumptions and he tried to establish them in demonstrable 
form. 

Greek philosophy followed up the start which Socrates had given by his 
method of arguing about questions of conduct and by the manner and 
occasion of his death. It was not primarily speculation about the nature 
of things but an enquiry into our knowledge of standards, and especially 
moral standards. That Socrates went to his death in the strength of that 
certainty confirmed that certainty in a most convincing way for his successors. 

Plato and Aristotle worked out in logical speculation the implications 
not only of Socrates’s method of arguing, but also the implications of his 
life and death. They concerned themselves with moral standards. And 
when we consider the problem of standards we have all got to admit that 
the validity of moral standards troubles us most. We do not ordinarily 
worry about the validity of mathematics, nor about the validity of engineering 
practice, but moral standards are different. Doubt can be cast on them 
with some plausibility, as the arguments of Callicles in the Gorgias and 
Thrasymachus in the Republic show; and the arguments of Marxism at 
the present day are to the same effect. Once that doubt is raised it is not 
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removed by the behaviour of ordinary respectable conventional people. 
Conventional standards can be explained historically. Socrates, and Plato 
after him, knew that a certain kind of morality at a conventional level 
could be defended by saying that it was socially useful, and was some form 
of expediency. Socrates, and Plato after him, were convinced that this was 
not enough, and that if morality is to be defended we have to defend its 
independent validity. 

Socrates in the ethical dialogues is always represented as caring nothing 
for what the majority, or public opinion, stands for. The issue is put in the 
Protagoras when Protagoras argues that the different behaviour of the 
Athenian Assembly towards the opinion of the technical expert and of the 
orator who argues as to what is right for the City to do, shows that public 
opinion accepts technical standards, and does not recognise that there 
are moral standards. If that is so, of course it follows that the opinion of 
anyone who stands out against accepted conventions or contemporary 
public opinion is ipso facto wrong. In Plato’s eyes what was ipso facto 
wrong was any argument which has this implication. Any such argument 
would have been a condemnation of all that Socrates stood for and was. 

There emerged from the thought of Plato and Aristotle on the problem 
of standards certain fundamental conclusions :— 

(1) The standards of craftsmanship and the standards of conduct are 
not the same. In craftsmanship you assume that you know what you want 
to do, and you have a clear understanding of your end in the shape of a 
model or in the test of achievement. Will the ship sail or the building bear 
a certain strain? Good in this sense is the sufficiency of means to an end, 
an immediate purpose; and that provides an immediate sufficient check 
in experience. But this assumes the ends. Why we choose this purpose or 
that purpose ;—what makes a good life ;—Plato and Aristotle are quite 
clear that this is not known in the same way as is goodness of the means, 
and has not got the same check in experience as the check by which we 
judge whether this or that means achieves its ends. 

(2) Both Plato and Aristotle held that in the understanding of goodness 
and the apprehension of ends there is an element of intuitive certainty. A 
man sees that certain kinds of conduct are good and others bad, not good 
as means but good as ends. There are various things which can be done to 
purify our vision of ends; there are many things on the other hand which 
pervert our vision. Moral education consists largely in getting rid of these 
perverting influences and being able to see what is good; but vision it re- 
mains, and this vision is the outcome of reason, not of understanding. 

(3) There is something akin to this vision in mathematics. The purpose 
of construction is to enable one to see the mathematical relation, and there 
is no doubt at all that mathematics provides a standard independent 
of given experience. So that when you consider the two standards with 
which moral standards can be compared, i.e. the standard of craftsmanship 
and the mathematical standard, the mathematical standard is obviously 
more analogous than the standard of craftsmanship. 
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(4) Plato’s pre-occupation with the mathematical standard had certain 
momentous consequences : 

(a) His view was that mathematics was infallible and incorrigible. That 
is precisely where it differs from anything which belongs to the realm of what 
he called ‘the more or less,’ and the moral standard therefore, like the 
mathematical standard, ought to have the same characteristic of infallibility. 
It had to be knowledge and not merely opinion, and this view that knowledge 
is of the incorrigible, of things which are always everywhere the same, as 
Plato said, of things that cannot be otherwise than they are, as Aristotle 
put it, has had a long and to my mind a fatal influence on philosophical 
thinking, an influence which persists at the present day, and introduces 
into thinking about conduct a fatally false idea. It suggests that if there are 
valid standards of conduct, moral standards must be always and everywhere 
the same: they cannot be otherwise than they are. They cannot evolve 
or progress. ‘The best city is always and everywhere the same,’ said Aris- 
totle, and if that position is abandoned and we agree that moral standards 
do evolve, that moral standards do change, then it follows that there is no 
knowledge of standards and conduct, that they are entirely empirical, and 
then we get all the consequences against which Socrates strove, and against 
which his death was a fundamental protest. 

(b) Because the knowledge of mathematical proof is not got by any 
generalisation or manipulation of experience, but by an apprehension or 
vision of something not empirical and not given by the senses, it follows 
that there are two kinds of reality—that apprehended by the intellect, and 
that apprehended by the senses. And as the knowledge of goodness is quite 
different from understanding, is not a calculation of the expedient, or of 
advantage, or pleasure, or anything empirical, goodness belongs to the 
intelligible world, and not to the world of the senses. From all this it follows 
that the existence of knowledge of either mathematical or moral standards 
involves what has been called in a recent book by Alfred Weber a break 
through into the transcendent. This is where philosophy as a criticism of 
standards joins with philosophy as an enquiry into the nature of being, which 
came finally to be called metaphysics. 

(5) Plato was a mathematician, and the influence of mathematics on 
moral standards was most real to him. The fact that Aristotle was not a 
mathematician, but was an historian and a biologist made his treatment of 
the problem in some ways very different. Nevertheless it was profoundly 
affected by his starting on the whole from the Platonic position, from his 
accepting the distinction between knowledge and opinion and its meta- 
physical consequence, however much he qualified that acceptance. This is 
seen most interestingly in his treatment of morals. He distinguishes }péovycrs 
from copia. He knows that what matters in conduct, the insight which is 
there all-important, is not just intellectual knowledge. He knows that it 
is fostered by habit, and the right training of passion. Goodness depends 
not just on being made to see, but on being made to act, by learning to will 
rightly as well as to think rightly. I do not think Aristotle ever got this quite 
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right. His account of goodness is still more intellectual than it ought to 
be. He does, I think, make a most important contribution to the problem 
of standards, but after what seems a long search for a rational standard to 
be intellectually apprehended, he seems to give it up and say that the standard 
is a good man himself—¢ dv 6 dpdvios dpivecev. So with Aristotle’s treatment 
of the logic of biology and of historical enquiries, and therefore generally 
of induction. Aristotle makes us see that empirical enquiries have a standard, 
and his account of induction is an attempt to find one, but again he seems 
to me never to get it quite right. He seems to make it far too narrowly 
rational. But the result of Aristotle at least is that the problem is far more 
widely posed than it had been by Plato. It is clear from Aristotle’s biology 
that there can be enquiries which are scientific without being mathematical. 

Before I turn to consider modern philosophy may I note one characteristic 
of the problem as I think Socrates conceived it. It starts empirically and 
practically as a matter-of-fact problem presented by life, with the obvious 
difference which everybody must recognize between the good tool and the 
bad tool, and between correct thinking and incorrect thinking, and between 
the good and the bad man, or the goodness and the badness of ourselves. 
The last distinction is as obvious as the first and cannot be avoided, « py 
Geow SuapvdAadttwv. What matters, to my mind, is the start and the problem 
raised, and the importance of this beginning is not affected by the con- 
clusions that are reached from criticism of standards. I fail to see how 
anybody can deny the obviousness and imperious nature of the problem, 
which is a problem which simply has got to be dealt with. 

The resemblance between the modern problem of standards and the 
problem as raised by Socrates and Aristotle is striking. Ever since the 


mediaeval synthesis broke down, this problem (stated in its simplicity by - 


Hobbes) has been faced in modern thought. If the religious and authori- 
tative standard of modern political obedience breaks down, what is then to 
happen? It is clear already to Hobbes that the success of the new applied 
sciences depends upon their repudiation of final causes, on the thorough 
secularization of scientific thought. There are abundant reasons why in 
political thought something like that will have to be considered, and Hobbes’s 
attempt to do so reduced all morals and politics to simple social necessity. 
Karl Marx said that Hobbes was ‘ the father of us all,’ and the problem first 
stated and solved in Hobbes’s own one-sided way has gone on troubling us 
ever since. We all know this, and perhaps never so urgently as in these 
post-war days. 

There seem to me to be two elements in the modern situation which 
differentiate it from the Greek. There is first the question of the Christian 
doctrine of perfection, and secondly the enormous growth and increasing 
authority of the experimental sciences. 

Consider first of all the moral problem. Plato and Aristotle distinguished 
between the good citizen and the good man, in the sense that there was a 
standard of good behaviour discernible even to the citizen of a bad State, 
a standard which came from the practices and demands of a perfect State 
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and not from the imperfect demands and standards of a bad State. Both 
Plato and Aristotle considered that the demands of goodness and law should 
eventually be the same. That implies the belief that there is a common rule 
of ideal conduct which could be formulated and that would be the rule of 
the perfect State; and that the citizen who observed this rule would be 
the ideally good man. With this view the Christian notion of perfection 
is inconsistent. For this doctrine implies that whatever rules are observed 
in any community there is nevertheless a demand on individuals to be better 
than the rules. The Sermon on the Mount makes no sense else. 

Plato had thought that the philosopher who was to be the spiritual leader 
of his community was to apprehend the timeless and unchanging pattern of 
conduct laid up in Heaven. The Christian Saint does not ‘ count himself 
to have apprehended.’ Here at once is a conception of standard which is 
creative, which is to have a compelling force and authority, and yet is to 
be in itself a challenge, a call to continuing fulfilment. There are all sorts 
of new difficulties implied in this view of creative individual conduct as 
influencing politics and law. If the Saints are to set the moral standard, 
what are ordinary respectable people to do? How are we to relate the 
creative changing moral insight of the Saint to the standardized pattern of 
behaviour necessary to keep Society together? How are we to deal with 
the conscientious objector? How are we to distinguish between superior 
moral insight and mere eccentricity ? ‘The principle of the inner light,’ 
said Dr. Johnson, ‘is incompatible with religious and political security,’ 
and while we might hold that the denial of the principle of inner light is 
incompatible with religious and political progress, these things demand 
consideration if we are to get clear what we mean by a moral standard. 
Most of us take for granted that the social standard of behaviour in any 
given society, partly expressed in law and partly in social codes, is not the 
last word in conduct. We believe that there is such a thing as growing 
moral insight. We need to examine historically the process by which, for 
example, men came to think that slavery was wrong, or the various steps 
by which, starting from the moral intuitions of certain individuals, certain 
practices have come to be generally accepted or condemned. We shall see 
how our moral standards change and develop, and we must ask ourselves 
what this implies, and what relation the moral standard has to standards 
in other fields. 

The other outstanding differentiating element in our present situation 
is the enormous growth and prestige of the empirical sciences. For my 
purposes in this paper one of the most important things about it is that the 
growth and prestige and authority of the empirical sciences has gone along 
with the abandonment of the claim to infallibility of their deliverances. The 
standard of the empirical sciences in our view does not derive from absolute- 
ness or incorrigibility. We think of them as scientifically progressive and 
as changing. We think of them as correcting earlier deliverances. What 
kind of standard is that ? 

It took a considerable time before this characteristic of the new sciences 
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was commonly understood. I am told that there is a passage of Karl Marx 
—I have not been able to check it—in which he says that the mark of science 
is to be infallible, that as dialectical materialism is scientific it is therefore 
infallible, and we know too well what the consequences of that mistake are 
at the present time. There is a good deal of work in modern philosophy 
which still takes for granted that authority and infallibility, or incorrigibility, 
go together. We seem to spend a lot of our time trying to find hard little 
incorrigible bits of truth on which we can build. 

The idea of discussing standards of validity in different enquiries goes 
back of course to Locke. It is a perpetual disappointment to me to find 
that Locke does not consider the problem as to how enquiry can have author- 
ity and yet not be knowledge in the old Platonic sense. Even Immanuel 
Kant, who of course stated and worked out the philosophical problem I 
have been describing as no one has ever done, even he never seems to me to 
have been quite sure whether he thought that science worthy of the name 
was infallible or not. In the famous passage in the preface to the first 
Critique, when discussing the enquiries which have attained ‘ the sure path 
of a science,’ he seems to think that incorrigibility is not the mark of science, 
but agreement as to principles and methods and assured progress, but he 
goes on later, alas, to suggest that the authority of Aristotelian logic is 
proved by the fact that it has made no progress since Aristotle’s time. 

Nevertheless Kant above all philosophers conceived the task of philosophy 
as I have been endeavouring to express it. Indeed it will be clear to readers 
of this paper that it might be entitled ‘The Critical Philosophy of Kant 
Reconsidered.’ Kant starts, I think, by assuming without any question 
the validity of scientific judgments, the validity of moral judgments, and 
the validity of aesthetic judgments. He has no doubt whatever that associa- 
tion of ideas and judgments are quite different, nor any doubt whatever that 
moral judgment and the expression of personal or social preference are 
entirely different, and though he has a lot of trouble about the validity of 
aesthetic judgment, he never for a moment thinks that the statements 
‘I like this’ and ‘I think this beautiful’ mean the same thing. I think 
that Kant was entirely right in equating metaphysics with philosophical 
criticism, but that we need to reconsider the problem of critical philosophy 
as Kant stated it for two reasons. To one I have already referred. If there 
is an occasional recognition in Kant that scientific judgments are corrigible, 
that recognition is half-hearted. It is not made the centre of the enquiry 
into the nature of scientific standards as surely it ought to be. 

What Kant, it seems to me, did to perfection was the explanation of how 
the intense intellectual activity involved in scientific enquiry was compatible 
with, indeed indispensable to, its objectivity. He made the first great steps 
in relating creativeness with objectivity. How far away are his views from 
the assumptions of Locke that to apprehend reality as it is we must be 
passive and let reality impress itself upon us! Kant saw the error in Locke’s 
theory and he saw the metaphysical difficulties in the old sense of the word 
* metaphysics ’ which this implied ; but he did nof to my mind grasp the 
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problem involved in this conception of a standard which was corrigible and 
progressive, creative and authoritative ; and we are still very unwilling to 
accept that conception. How often do you find the argument that because 
accepted moral practices and behaviour change there is therefore no valid 
moral standard involved ? We see the Russians assuming that the supposed 
standards of scientific authority are socially determined, that bourgeois 
science and Soviet science must be different. We surely ought to examine 
this conception of progressive, creative, and yet authoritative, standards, 
and attempt to discern how such standards are maintained in the empirical 
sciences, and to ask whether anything like the same conditions obtain in 
other activities, e.g. in morals and in history. 

A second reason for reconsidering Kant’s statement is the great develop- 
ment of historical enquiry since Kant’s day. In any modern enquiry into 
standards we should have to think about history. The historian, it seems 
to me, has as much authority in his own sphere as the scientist in his. His- 
torical research and writing as developed in the last century is a great achieve- 
ment of the human spirit, yet historical activity and the activity of the 
empirical sciences are very different, and examination and comparison of 
the two activities, and of how to judge the validity of their pronouncements, 
ought surely to throw some light on moral standards. 

There has been, of course, a great deal of work done on the relation of 
historical and scientific activity in this country by Collingwood, and, above 
all, by Dilthey in Germany. Dilthey has done much to complete the de- 
ficiencies in Kant arising from the fact that Kant was very little acquainted 
with history. In history we have another great intellectual activity with 
its standards, its scholars, its disciplines and tradition to set over against 
the empirical sciences. The existence of history and of the historian raises 
the same sort of problem about standards as we have been already consider- 
ing. The very morning that I write these words I have been reading in the 
Times Literary Supplement (for 1st September, 1950) a Leader entitled 
‘Truth in History.’ Here is a quotation from it :— 

‘ Objective history does not exist. It was recently pointed out that the 


great Ranke, who claimed to expound history as it really happened, had some 
particularly strident axes of his own to grind.’ 


The Leader goes on :— 

‘ The real issue lies far deeper. The question is not whether objectivity is 
attained or tenable by historians, or whether the concept of activity in history 
has any meaning. To assert that fallible human beings are too much entangled 
in circumstances of time and place to attain the absolute truth is not the same 
thing as to deny the existence of truth: such a denial destroys any possible 
criterion of judgment, and makes any approach to history as true or as false 
as any other.’ 


History raises the problem of the objectivity of disciplined scholarship 
even more insistently than does science. Historians have not got the handy 
experimental check of the scientists, the check of fulfilled prediction ; other- 
wise we should not, in the field of human action, hear that ‘ it is easy to be 
wise after the event ’ so much more often than we hear ‘I told you so.’ This 
check is nothing like so self-sufficient as is sometimes made out, yet it counts 
for a great_deal, 
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I have already explained the insistence for us to-day of the problem which 
was so insistent in Athenian society at the end of the 5th century B.c. If 
we are to take decisive action we have got to consider and defend the validity 
of moral standards, and we can do it in the same sort of way in which Socrates 
did by compaiing them with standards in other spheres. The interesting 
thing in the present situation is that the doctrine with which we are con- 
fronted, which denies the existence of objective moral standards, tends to 
deny the validity of other standards also, certainly the validity of historical 
standards and even, as shown recently in Russia, the validity of scientific 
standards. But the problem as set us now is not in the form in which the 
Greeks knew it. We do not now think that science consists in the appre- 
hension of infallible certainties. Its task is with the sensible and the experi- 
enced. When we consider the immense body and power of scientific thinking 
and the authority it claims, can we assume that scientists apprehend and 
use valid scientific standards? If by standards we mean anything like 
Plato’s * patterns laid up in heaven’ like blue prints, the answer must 
surely be ‘No.’ Yet who would not be loth to say that there are not 
standards for scientific or scholarly work ? We know, for example, what we 
mean if when we have read a book which professes to be history or professes 
to be science, we say ‘ The author of this book is no historian or no scientist.’ 
We know we are condemning him as an historian or as a scientist because we 
think that he has no conception of historical or of scientific standards. 

If | am right in saying that science is essentially corrigible and progressive, 
it will, I think, begin to appear that the standards of morals and of science 
and of history have something essentially in common. In all these we are 
dealing with processes which are creative and active and progressive, which 
may be well done or badly done, but which show themselves in their essential 
nature when they are at their best. The immediate recognition that there 
is bad conduct and good conduct, bad and good science, bad and good 
historical writing is the beginning in each field. If that is so, we shall take 
our example and conduct our enquiries by considering what is best in each 
of these activities. There is a fine outburst in the late W. P. Paterson’s 
Gifford Lectures where he is saying how characteristic it is in some ways of 
modern science that when it seeks to discover the real nature of religion, 
instead of considering the lives of the Saints and the Fathers of the Church, 
it contents itself with examining the beastly habits of the Andaman Island- 
ers !—Scathing criticism ! 

Standards and differences of quality are only understood by an examina- 
tion of the very best. That is surely true in all fields. I know without a 
shade of doubt that Hamlet is a greater play than Love’s Labour's Lost, but I 
see no use in quarrelling with anyone as to whether Love’s Labour’s Lost is a 
better or worse play than T'wo Gentlemen of Verona, nor as to which of 
Miss Margery Allingham’s admirable detective stories should be put first. 
Just so it is a dreary and not very profitable business to try to distinguish 
between candidates’ papers at the bottom of the third class and top of the 
pass, but most exhilarating to pick out your Firsts from all the rest, 
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| think our Moral Philosophy of recent years has suffered dreadfully 
from over-consideration of the facts of the anthropologist or of the most 
jog-trot and insignificant facts of moral conduct, such as the necessity of 
keeping trivial promises or of saving bits of string. Nettleship began his 
lectures on Moral Philosophy with the consideration of the Sermon on the 
Mount. The only reference I remember hearing to the Sermon on the Mount 
from the Oxford Moral Philosophers of my time was a reported saying of 
the late Professor Prichard’s that the morals of the Sermon on the Mount 
would not bear examination ! 

We can make a hopeful start in finding valid standards of conduct once 
we acknowledge and take for granted differences of value, recognizing that 
there are good and bad men, conventional men and saints, great and com- 
paratively worthless poems and pictures, great histories and poor historical 
writing, great and pseudo science. We can enquire whether these different 
activities of the human spirit are kept to their best achievement by anything 
like the same conditions. If behaviour and activity so regulated breaks 
through to reality in one field on certain conditions, we may enquire whether 
activity in another field may be expected, on those same conditions and in 
those same disciplines, also to break through to reality. 

I hold myself that enquiries on these lines would confirm mankind’s 
strong intuitive belief that ‘ authentic tidings of invisible things ’ can come 
by way of great art and good actions as surely as through the natural sciences. 
If the issue faced by Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle is faced again now we 
may achieve a very great enrichment of any conception of reality which 
is based on scientific knowledge only. 

My business in this paper is to state a problem or to suggest a programme. 
| am certainly not going to try to answer the problems I have posed, but I 
will only say this. I think we ought to revive in a different form Aristotle’s 
remark @ dv 6 ppdviwos, and say @ av oi dpdviwor. The change to the plural is 
important. We learn history from historians as we learn science from 
scientists, as we learn goodness from good people. These standards imply 
in all cases a society, inspired by the same spirit, attaining a standard which 
is both traditional and creative. The maintenance of standards in scientific 
or historical work is a delicate business. It depends upon the continued 
behaviour of a certain kind of society, a society of scientists, or a society of 
historians, and the more perfectly this kind of society is maintained the 
more science and history are found to apprehend, though imperfectly, 
the reality towards which their investigations are directed. 

I should like to end by quoting from the Riddell Memorial Lectures 
of Professor Polanyi, Science, Faith and Society, which I read with great 
admiration in 1946. After describing three stages in the teaching of the 
premisses of science in school, university, and by work under some dis- 
tinguished master, he says :— 

‘In the great schools of research are fostered the most vital premisses of 
scientific discovery. A master’s daily labours will reveal these to the intelligent 


student and impart to him also some of the master’s personal intuitions by which 
his work is guided. The way he chooses problems, selects a technique, reacts to 
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new clues and to unforeseen problems, discusses other scientists’ work, and keeps 
speculating all the time about a hundred possibilities which are never to material- 
ize, may transmit a reflection at least of his essential visions. This is why so 
often great scientists follow great masters as apprentices.’ 

and later 


‘Science is constantly revolutionized and perfected by its pioneers, while 
remaining firmly rooted in its tradition.’ 

He points to a similar process going on in e.g. law and in the Protestant 
use of the Bible, and says :— 

* Such processes of creative renewal always imply an appeal — a tradition 
as it is to a tradition as it ought to be. That is a spiritual reality embodied in 
tradition and transcending it.’ 

And this is how the Lectures end :— 

‘While we recognize that true propositions cannot be established by any 
explicit criteria, we do assert the universal validity of propositions to which we 
personally assent. Therein is expressed our conviction that truth is real and 
cannot fail to be recognized by all who sincerely seek it; and our belief in a 
free society as an organization of its members’ consciences for the fulfilment of 
their inherent obligation to the truth. 

Thus to accord validity to science—or to any other of the great domains 
of the mind—is to express a faith which can be upheld only within a community. 
We realize here the connexion between Science, Faith and Society adumbrated 
in these essays.” 


The Lectures confirm me in my belief that we must change very greatly 
our ordinary thinking about standards. We must give up the notion of 
having a final and absolute apprehension of them; they exist, though our 
knowledge of them is not strictly knowledge, but faith ; and we shall give 
a new meaning to the famous remark of Kant’s that he * found it necessary 
to deny knowledge, in order to make room for faith.’ 


Linpsay OF BIRKER. 


Unwersity College of North Staffordshire. 
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7 SENSATION AND THE PHYSICAL WORLD* 
vhile 
tant In this paper I wish to discuss once more the nature of the distinction 
between primary and secondary qualities. I think the subject important 
— because it seems to me to be the central knot in the tangle of questions 


which we call the mind-body problem, but this interest will appear only 
incidentally. First I shall try to show that Locke’s distinction is vitiated 
any by mistakes about perception. Then I shall go on to discuss the general 


fe theory of perception so iar as seems necessary for the main purpose of my 
in a paper. And finally I shall consider how the distinction of primary and 
alte. secondary qualities may be reformulated and what consequences may be 
ains drawn directly from that reformulation. 
ated 
(1) 

utly Locke’s account of primary and secondary qualities is diffuse and not 
1 of easy to summarize, but here are some quotations which reveal the main 
our turns of his argument :— 
rive ‘ Whatsoever the mind perceives in itself . . . that I call idea; and the 
ary power to produce any idea in our mind I call quality of the subject wherein that 

power is. . . . Qualities thus considered in bodies are: First, such as... . 


the mind finds inseparable from every particle of matter. These I call original 
or primary qualities of bodies, which I think we may observe to produce simple 
ideas in us, viz. solidity, extension, figure, motion or rest, and number. Secondly, 
such qualities which in truth are nothing in the objects themselves but powers 
to produce various sensations in us by their primary qualities, i.e. by the bulk, 
figure, texture and motion of their insensible parts, as colours, sounds, tastes, 
ete. These I call secondary qualities. . . The ideas of primary qualities of bodies 
are resemblances of them, and their patterns do really exist in the bodies them- 
selves, but the ideas produced in us by these secondary qualities have no resem- 
blance of them at ya Flame is denominated hot and light; snow, white 
and cold; and manna, white and sweet from the ideas they produce in us. 
Which qualities are commonly thought to be the same in those bodies which 
those ideas are in us . . . and it would by most be judged very extravagant if 
one should say otherwise. And yet he that will consider that the same fire that 
at one distance produces in us the sensation of warmth does, at a nearer approach, 
produce in us the far different sensation of pain, ought to bethink himself what 
reason he has to say that this idea of warmth, which was produced in him by 
the fire, is actually in the fire; and his idea of papa which the same fire produced 
in him the same way, is not in the fire. . consider the red and white 
colour in porphyry. Hinder light from striking on it, and its colours vanish. 
Can any one think that . . . those ideas of whiteness and redness are really 
in porphyry in the light, when it is plain it has no colour in the dark? ... I hope 
I shall be pardoned this little excursion into natural philosophy . . . whereby 
we may . . . come to know what ideas are, and what are not, resemblances of 
something really existing in the bodies we denominate from them.” 


Unfortunately Locke’s terminology is very confusing, and I must first 
try to remove some possible sources of misunderstanding. When he says 
that ideas of sense are produced in us by the qualities of bodies, he uses the 
word ‘ idea’ in a totally different way from that in which he uses it when he 


*A paper read on 30th September 1950 at the jubilee meeting of the Scots Philosophical 
Club. 
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writes about abstract ideas. According to the second usage an idea is a 
concept : in particular, the idea of a secondary quality is just the concept 
of a power in a body to produce a sensation in us, and a sensation so pro- 
duced is not an idea at all. Furthermore his language suggests that the 
sensory idea of shape and the sensory idea of red which I have when I look 
at a piece of porphyry are two distinct ideas, of which one resembles a 
quality in the porphyry while the other does not. This is clearly untenable. 
For in the first place I cannot see the shape of anything without seeing its 
colour. And secondly, it is not permissible to speak of a sensory idea’s 
resembling or not resembling a quality of a body. To say that any two 
things resemble each other is the same as to say that they have some char- 
acter in common, but nothing which could be asserted of a particular sensory 
idea could be asserted intelligibly of a quality, or vice versa, since the two 
entities are of different logical types according to Locke’s own account of 
them. These objections to the way in which he expressed himself may 
perhaps seem pedantic on first consideration, but I believe they are im- 
portant. His bewilderment about the notion of material substance was 
due largely to the fact that he had committed himself to talking of a corres- 
pondence between ideas and qualities. Having convinced himself that his 
data were at best pictures of qualities, he could see no way of explaining 
how he was able to talk about that which had the qualities. In short, he 
was led to think of qualities as though they were wrappings which cover 
the nakedness of a substance and occupy the whole picture whenever we 
try to take a likeness of that substance. 

But it is possible to state his theory of perception in a way which is not 
open to these objections, however misleading it may be in other respects. 
What he means can perhaps be expressed as follows: bodies produce 
phantasms in our minds, and some characteristics of these, namely, the 
primary qualities, are also characteristics of the bodies which produce them, 
while others are not but correspond with characteristics of bodies only in 
the sense that nearly every phantasm having one of these latter character- 
istics is produced by a body having a certain complex characteristic definable 
by reference to the primary qualities of its minute parts. There is still 
something very queer in this version of his theory, for Locke can scarcely 
have wished to maintain that his mind contained phantasms which were 
literally extended, shaped, and moving. But let us put this difficulty on one 
side and consider what he has to say about the status of colours and the rest. 

In the passages I have quoted it is obvious that Locke thinks he is denying 
something maintained by plain unphilosophical men. This is very strange, 
but he seems to be in agreement here with earlier philosophers who tried to 
make a distinction between primary and secondary qualities. Democritus, 
for example, said: ‘Sweet is by convention (vémw) and bitter is by 
convention, hot is by convention, cold is by convention, colour is by con- 
vention, in truth there are atoms and the void.” And by this curious remark 


‘Diels : Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, B 9, 
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he apparently meant, as Sextus Empiricus suggests,* that the sensibles 
(aicOyra) are deemed (vopiferar) or believed to exist but do not exist 
in truth. Galileo’s pronouncement on the subject was even more puzzling. 
Writing of heat, colour, taste, etc., he said: ‘ Many affections (affezioni) 
which are thought to be qualities residing in external subjects have in truth 
no existence except in us, and outside us are nothing but names.’* 

Now it does sometimes happen that beliefs of plain men are upset by 
scientific advances. But Democritus and Galileo and Locke do not base 
their case on any new scientific discoveries. Their evidence is all of a’ sort 
that plain men have known for thousands of years. Democritus, for example, 
is said to have argued that honey is neither sweet nor bitter because it 
appears sweet to some people and bitter to others.6 And Galileo seems to 
have attached most importance to the consideration that warmth, colour, 
taste, etc., are not essential to our conception of matter, whereas shape, 
size, position, etc., are. When he apologizes for making an excursion into 
natural philosophy, Locke indeed suggests that he has proved his case by 
reference to scientific discoveries. Yet apart from the hypothesis about 
insensible particles, which was not properly tested until two hundred years 
later, his argument remains entirely within the confines of common sense. 
For he remarks, like Galileo, that we cannot conceive bodies without the 
qualities he calls primary, and then draws attention, like Democritus, to 
some well known facts about the dependence of sensible appearances on 
conditions outside the bodies which are said to have the appearances. But 
how can plain men make the mistake which is attributed to them, if it is 
sufficient for the refutation of their belief to note that things do not look 
red in the dark ? 

I cannot answer this question, but I think it is clear that according to 
Locke we are always in error when we say in an unreflecting way that we 
see a red stone or feel some warm water. Indeed all our ostensible percep- 
tions, that is to say, the happenings we express by such remarks, must for him 
involve the error of mistaking phantasms for the material things which 
cause them to occur in our minds. Locke holds, of course, that it is possible 
to have a justified belief in the existence of material things, i.e. such a belief 
as he would claim to have had himself when writing the passages I have 
quoted, but he does not say very much about this, and he seems to assume 
that most men spend most of their lives with perceptual beliefs which are 
not only unjustified but positively false. There must surely be something 
wrong in a philosophical theory which leads to such a conclusion. Why then 
have so many well known philosophers adopted it ? 

The source of the trouble seems to lie in the use of metaphorical language. 
Admittedly it is difficult to avoid all metaphors when talking of the mind, 
and those to which I refer are so old that they may seem to be quite harmless. 
But metaphors are most dangerous when they are on their death beds. 


*Adversus Mathematicos, VII, 135. 
‘Il Saggiatore, Saggio 48. 
‘Sextus Empiricus : Outlines of Pyrrhonism, I, 63. 
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And the only way to defeat the witchcraft which they can exercise upon us 
at this time is to drag them out and make them repeat their spells in the 
full light of day. This is the treatment practised by that malleus maleficarum, 
Professor Ryle, and I think he is right in principle, though some of the old 
crones whom he harries may be innocent after all. 

First, it is important to notice the metaphor involved in the use of such 
words as ‘ perceive’ and ‘ apprehend.’ In most contexts the metaphor has 
no influence on our thought, but it was once a bold figure of speech, and it is 
apt to become lively again in the usage of the learned persons who formulate 
theories of perception. The suggestion is that, when we see or feel or taste 
or smell anything, we grasp and hold it in our minds as we grasp and hold 
things in our hands when we wish to use them. Now a little reflection shows 
that a thing such as a piece of paper cannot be literally contained in the 
experience which we call seeing it. And there is very good evidence to show 
that a man’s seeing a thing depends on processes by which the thing affects 
his body. From these two considerations we are inclined to jump to the 
conclusion that what we really see or feel or hear or taste or smell is something 
produced in our minds by the object which we commonly claim to perceive. 
That is to say, we assume that there must be some object which can be 
perceived in the original sense of the metaphor, and that all else is to be 
inferred from the occurrence of this phantasm or sense-datum. Usually 
philosophers who talk of sense-data are content to say that these exist only 
in the minds that apprehend them, but sometimes they suggest that sense- 
data, like material things, may exist apart from minds. This development 
is paradoxical, because sense-data were at first supposed to be essentially 
objects existing in minds and therefore apprehensible by minds in something 
like a literal sense, but it is interesting because it shows how philosophers who 
say that we really see or feel only sense-data are still influenced in their 
thought by the normal usage of such verbs as ‘ see ’ and ‘ feel.’ 

The words ‘ perceive ’ and ‘ apprehend ’ are not, however, the only source 
ot the trouble. Sometimes the mind is compared to a room and consciousness 
to a light which shines within this enclosed space. If we take the analogy 
seriously, we must suppose that everything outside the room is dark, and 
that nothing which is outside can come into the light : for a mind is obviously 
not a place accessible through a doorway. But we have to add that if things 
outside approach sufficiently near to the walls they induce phantasms, or fleet- 
ing wraiths of themselves, within the room. And so we are led to the conclusion 
that our mental life is just the illumination of such wraiths by the inner 
light. I need not dwell on the defects of this metaphor. The mind is not 
like an enclosed part of universal space, and consciousness is not like a light 
which may conceivably shine in an empty room, illuminating only the walls. 
And I do not wish to argue that Locke or any other philosopher ever com- 
mitted himself to saying that the metaphor is appropriate in all details. 
But I think it important to realize that the whole shape of a philosophical 
theory may be determined by a scrap of imagery like that involved in the 
comparison of the mind to a room. 
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Within a theory of perception influenced by these metaphors the dis- 
tinction of primary and secondary qualities leads to paradox. But the success 
which physicists have had in explaining their empirical generalizations by 
means of hypotheses framed in terms of primary qualities alone, and still 
more their success in deriving new generalizations which are confirmed by 
experience, make it clear that the distinction must be taken seriously. At 
this time of day it would be mere foolishness in a philosopher to argue like 
Berkeley that there is no important difference between qualities such as 
redness and qualities such as squareness. We must therefore try to give 
an account of perception within which the distinction can be presented 
intelligibly. 


(2) 

Let us make a new start by considering the notion of ostensible percep- 
tion which I introduced in the last section. I said there that an ostensible 
perception was a happening such as we express by remarks like ‘ I see a red 
stone ’ or ‘I feel some warm water,’ but I must add that the great majority 
of ostensible perceptions are never expressed in words. They are the ap- 
parent seeings, feelings, hearings, etc., which occur throughout our normal 
waking life, or, more explicitly, the thinkings that we see, feel, hear, etc. 
common perceptual objects. I call them ostensible because the use of 
‘perceive ’ as a generic word for seeing, feeling, hearing, etc., implies the 
existence of that which is said to be perceived, whereas I wish to refer to 
something which may be either veridical or delusive. 

Now there seem to be two truths about ostensible perceptions which are 
both obvious and important. First, they are experiences, or happenings we 
live through, which are commonly, though not invariably, produced by the 
action of things on our bodies. Secondly, they are propositional, or like 
statements, since they can be true or false. Considered simply as experi- 
ences, they may be identified with the sensations of which the older phil- 
osophers such as Locke sometimes talked when they wished to refer to the 
happenings produced in the mind by external bodies. We can reject their 
metaphors and still agree that sensations occur. Indeed to deny this seems 
plainly absurd. Blind men do not have ostensible perceptions by sight 
because they lack experiences of a certain kind, and it is convenient to call 
these experiences sensations in order to show that they are similar in some 
important respects to certain other experiences which even blind men may 
have. Considered as propositional, ostensible perceptions are instances of 
thinking. And here again we must recognize a germ of truth in Locke’s 
view that a man who says in good faith ‘I see a red stone’ is giving voice 
to a belief about something independent of himself and not merely describing 
his sensations. That is why I have said that sentences like this express 
ostensible perceptions. They are not remarks about belief, but expressions 
of belief, and they describe sensations only in a round-about way. 

T do not wish, however, to suggest, as Locke did, that having a sensation 
is seeing or feeling or hearing or tasting or smelling some private object 
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which is a substitute for the common perceptual objects we ordinarily 
claim to see and feel, ete. When we try to describe pure sensation directly, 
i.e. without saying ‘ It is as though I saw a red stone’ or something of that 
kind, we often use verbs like ‘see,’ and we may be misled by the normal 
connotation of such words to think that we have to do here with objects 
which can be distinguished at least in thought from the seeing of them. I 
have already remarked on this danger. But even when we use a specially 
invented verb such as ‘ sense,’ we are not safe from the subtly misleading 
suggestions of language. For most transitive verbs signify the action of one 
thing on another, and we are inclined to assume that all do. In order to 
describe sensations without arousing misleading associations we should 
probably need to use intransitive verbs, plentifully qualified by adverbs. 
I say this only in order to make clear what I mean by ‘ sensation’ and not 
with the hope of showing how to construct a language for describing all 
sensory experience directly, because for reasons which will become clear 
presently I do not think this is practicable. 

Nor do I wish to suggest that we make inferences from the facts of 
sensation. On the contrary, I want to say that ostensible perceptions are 
basic in all our acquisition of knowledge about the world. Let us suppose 
that a man has an ostensible perception of a pool of water, and that he walks 
towards the place where it seems to be but finds presently he was mistaken. 
If he has a scientific interest in such matters, he may reasonably say that he 
was misled by his visual sensations, but he cannot properly say that he 
made a wrong inference. For we do not start with facts of sensation as 
data and derive propositions about the common world from these. Since 
ostensible perceptions can be mistaken, they must somchow involve belief, 
but that belief is primitive and unreasoned. Our unreflective thought about 
a common world is not, as some philosophers have supposed, an achieve- 
ment of early science, but a necessary presupposition of all science. When an 
ostensible perception is discredited, the counter-evidence consists of other 
ostensible perceptions which impose themselves without debate. After 
walking for a while in the direction where he thought he saw a pool of water, 
the man in our example finds himself thinking that he sees only sand. When 
there is a clash of ostensible perceptions, that which wins acceptance is 
ordinarily the later, i.e. we say ‘I must have been mistaken’ rather than 
‘I cannot now believe my eyes.’ But there are occasions when we have to 
give the lie to ostensible perceptions as they occur, e.g. in conjuring shows, 
and these are especially interesting because they show in a very striking 
way how sensations function as vehicles of belief without any reasoning on 
our part. 

This point can be illustrated very well by the reports of persons who 
have ostensible perceptions of their limbs after these have been amputated 
or anaesthetized by severance of the nerves which connect them with the 
brain. Such reports have often been noticed by philosophers, but I do not 
think it has been sufficiently realized that the unfortunate persons who 
have phantom limbs find themselves unable to talk about their experiences 
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in pure sensation language and are so worried by their ostensible perceptions 
that they find it difficult to come to a sane view of their plight. Lord Nelson 
is said to have asserted that his phantom arm furnished a direct proof of 
the existence of an immortal soul: I suppose he thought his soul was a 
wraith which ordinarily coincided in space with his body. Other sufferers 
are more reticent for fear of being thought mad, and this is one reason why 
until recently there has been no very detailed collection of facts about these 
cases. When a man who has lost his right leg wishes to describe what he 
feels, he may have to say ‘It is as though I still had my right leg and it 
were bent up at the knee with the foot stretched out pointing.’ But this 
is not very surprising, for even in normal conditions we cannot by attention 
isolate any pure sensations from which we infer the posture of our limbs. 
We may notice feelings of tension here and there, but we have no language 
in which to distinguish the feelings of this kind we have at one time from 
those we have at another, except the language in which we describe the 
posture of our limbs. 

I see no way of describing these facts in general terms except by saying 
that sensations are commonly charged with meaning and that having them 
is like hearing words spoken in our mother tongue. This may be the result 
of learning by the individual, but if so, the individual is not conscious of his 
learning and cannot by any effort go back to a condition in which facts of 
pure sensation are the only data. On the contrary, there is evidence to 
show that sensations sometimes occur just because their occurrence is 
required for the completion of an ostensible perception. A patient who 
suffers from hemianopia may be unaware of his defect so long as he remains 
among familiar objects, that is to say, he may have all the ostensible percep- 
tions he expects to have. Physiologists sometimes describe this occurrence 
by the phrase ‘ psychological completion,’ but the completion is not the 
work of the man’s mind in any ordinary sense of that phrase. He is com- 
pletely ignorant of what is happening and quite unable to distinguish between 
datum and supplement, because there is no such distinction in his experience. 

What I have said so far may perhaps be suspect to some modern phil- 
osophers because I have used the general words ‘ perception’ and ‘ sensa- 
tion,’ which do not occur very often in ordinary speech. Although we talk 
freely of feeling and seeing and hearing and so on, we rarely say that we 
have perceived anything. And when we do use the word outside the context 
of philosophical and psychological discussion, it has much the same meaning 
as ‘notice.’ We may say for example ‘ Beginners in mountaineering are 
sometimes bolder than experts because they do not perceive the dangers,’ 
but scarcely ‘Come and perceive my new house.’ The word ‘sensation’ 
is rather more common than ‘ perception,’ but it is usually reserved for 
pains, itches, giddiness, nausea, electric shocks and other experiences which 


*G. Riddoch, ‘ Phantom Limbs and Body Shape’ in Brain (64) 1941, and Hermann 
Becker, ‘ Uber Stérungen des Kérperbildes und tiber Phantomerlebnisse bei 
Riickenmerkverletzten’ in Archiv fir Psychiatrie und Nervenkrankheiten (182) 
1949. 
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are not thought to provide information about the common world except in 
an indirect way. But it is unwise to attach very much importance to con- 
siderations like these. The plain man is not quite so plain as he is painted 
by some modern philosophers. In pubs and places where they chat he is 
quite capable of talking about his five senses, and it does not take him long 
to tumble to the way in which philosophers use the words ‘ sensation’ and 
‘ perception.’ However that may be, I shall now try to amplify what I have 
said by dealing with the various senses separately. 

The doctrine that we have five senses seems to be based on the observation 
that we have five different words, ‘ feel,’ ‘ see,’ ‘ hear,’ ‘ taste,’ and ‘ smell,’ 
with certain obvious similarities of usage. But the five verbs are not strictly 
co-ordinate. We commonly claim to feel pressure and warmth and pain, 
which differ among themselves in a way in which the objects of hearing do 
not. We also say sometimes that we feel tastes, and in Scotland people talk 
of feeling smells. It seems therefore that ‘feel’ is a residual experience 
word, ready for service whenever we have no specialized word available. 
It can be used even with reference to emotions and thinking. Nor is the 
existence of such a word a peculiarity of English. In Latin ‘ sentire’ and 
its derivatives have much the same range of application, and that is why 
‘sense ’ and ‘sensation’ are used as they are in modern literary English. 
That seeing and hearing are never included under feeling in ordinary speech 
may be due to the fact that these two senses are concerned with things or 
events at a distance from the body. But it is worth noticing also that all 
four of the senses which we commonly distinguish by special words have 
easily recognizable organs, whereas feeling in the narrow sense has not, 
unless the finger tips are considered as such because of their special role 
in active touch. 

All five verbs can be used with names of material things for their gram- 
matical objects : we may say, for example, that we feel, see, hear, taste and 
smell the sea when we go for a swim. But there are very interesting differ- 
ences between these usages. If a plain man says in a court of law that he 
heard the sea on a certain occasion, but is asked to be very careful in giving 
his evidence because a lot depends on his accuracy, he may reply ‘I un- 
doubtedly heard a noise just like that made by sea waves breaking on the 
shore, and I have no serious doubt that this noise was in fact made by sea 
waves, but I admit that I am just arguing from the peculiar nature of the 
sound.’ Similarly, if he said he had tasted or smelt sea water, he might 
be induced to withdraw a little and admit that he had inferred the existence 
of sea water from his tasting a taste or smelling a smell. Passive touch is also 
rather like hearing and tasting and smelling in that a man may be driven 
to admit that he has merely inferred the presence of a material thing from 
his feeling of a pressure. But it is very unlikely that anyone could be brought 
to use language of this kind after asserting that he had seen or touched a 
material thing. 

There are, however, certain situations in which we find it desirable to 
speak of seeing objects which are not material things or events happening 
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to these. Let us suppose for example that an astronomer observes a super- 
nova in the sky and comes to the conclusion that the light now reaching 
his eyes started on its way half a million years ago. How is he to describe 
his observation in simple English? If he says ‘I have just seen a star 
explode,’ his remark may be misleading, because it suggests that the ex- 
plosion took place a moment ago. On the other hand he will be accused 
of paradox if he says ‘I have just seen a star explode half a million years 
ago.’ In practice, of course, he has no difficulty in making himself under- 
stood, because we are able to adapt ordinary language to all sorts of unfore- 
seen situations. He may say, for example, that he has just seen the flash 
of an explosion which took place in a star half a million years ago, using the 
word ‘flash’ in the same sort of way as we use the nouns ‘sound’ and 
‘smell.’ It is easy to provide simpler examples in which we have to talk 
of seeing flashes or glows or sparkles, but that which I have given is especially 
interesting because it shows that the way in which plain men talk of seeing 
material things is appropriate only to cases where the things said to be seen 
are comparatively near. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these considerations is that material 
things are the special objects of touch and only secondarily or derivatively 
the objects of ostensible perception by means of the other senses. And that, 
no doubt, is why Locke said that solidity (ie. pushiness or resistance to 
muscular effort) was one of the primary qualities, although he treated it 
elsewhere as a quality of which the idea could be gained only from the sense 
of touch. He followed the Greek atomists in thinking that bodies in space 
were the only reality apart from minds. And just as Lucretius had written 

tactus enim, tactus, pro divum numina sancta, 

corporis est sensus,’ 
so he gave a special dignity to touch by including solidity among the primary 
qualities, that is to say, those he thought essential to bodies, while excluding 
all the other special sensibles from his list. But this way of making the 
distinction seems to be mistaken. From a practical point of view material 
things are, of course, the most important objects in our common world, 
and we try so far as possible to connect all other objects with them. We 
say, for example, that they make sounds and flashes, give off smells, leave 
tastes, give out heat, and so forth. But the sounds, flashes, smells, etc., 
of which we speak in this way are themselves common perceptual objects, 
not private sense-data, as some philosophers have supposed. We have no 
hesitation in saying that two people hear the same noise, or even that 
a noise occurs when no one is in the neighbourhood to hear it. And in 
such contexts we do not necessarily mean that the sound is emitted by a 
body (for what body emits thunder ?), although we certainly mean that con- 
ditions are such that anyone in the neighbourhood with normal hearing 
would have an ostensible perception of a sound. 

In most connexions sight is a very powerful auxiliary to touch for gaining 
information about material things, and the relation is so intimate that it 
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does not szem at all venturesome to say we see what we touch, namely, 
material things. But even when we talk of seeing objects other than bodies, 
we still locate those objects in the same space with the bodies we touch. 
For in the plain man’s view there is one common world. Some of the objects 
in it can be perceived by one sense only, as for example sounds by hearing, 
but these are common in the sense of being perceptible by different observers, 
and the space in which they are located is common in the additional sense 
of being the same for all the senses. When we speak of hearing sounds, we 
may indicate their position by reference to material things. Even pains 
and tickles and itches fit into the scheme ; for although we do not say that 
pains are common objects, we refer them to parts of our bodies which are. 
These presumably are the facts which led Aristotle to speak of motion or 
rest, number, figure and size as common sensibles in contrast with colour 
which is peculiar to sight, sound which is peculiar to hearing, and so on? 
Locke gives a similar list in his chapter on ideas common to divers senses, 
but does not make any attempt to use it later in connexion with his doctrine 
of primary and secondary qualities. 

It is important to realize, however, that, while the organization of our 
experience with respect to common objects in one space is normal, it is not 
intrinsically necessary. Philosophers as far apart as Kant and Professor 
Ryle have talked as though there were no conceivable alternative, but this 
is a mistake, as may be seen from consideration of unusual cases. 

At the end of the seventeenth century the ingenious Mr. Molyneux raised 
a question about the identity of visual and tactual space. He asked whether 
a man born blind who had learnt to distinguish a sphere from a cube by 
touch alone would be able to distinguish the two figures immediately by 
sight if he were cured by an operation on his eyes. The empirical evidence 
for an answer to Molyneux is not very good, but G. M. Stratton has shown 
conclusively that the correlation of visual position with tactual position 
is dependent on learning.!° For some weeks he wore a pair of glasses which 
inverted the images on the retinae of his eyes. At first everything he saw 
seemed to be upside down, and it was only by careful thought that he could 
determine where to put his hand in order to grasp anything he saw. After 
a while, however, he was able to put his hand in the right direction unthink- 
ingly, and when he had reached this stage of relearning, the things he saw 
seemed to be the right way up. It is especially interesting to note that during 
the first phase of his experiment the appearances of familiar objects had a 
dreamlike quality, i.e. carried no conviction of the independent reality of 
those objects. If there were no possibility of correlation, the visual field 
would presumably remain like the field of imagination, i.e. not part of the 
space in which we move and push and get knocks. 

More evidence can be obtained from clinical psychology, since narrowly 
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localized injuries to the brain sometimes produce disturbances of visual 
space perception. Cases of this kind are very rare because narrowly localized 
injuries of the relevant kind are rare, but a number were reported after the 
first world war and a number have been reported since.!1 Gordon Holmes 
observed eight patients who could not be certain of touching what they saw 
unless it was already in contact with their bodies. All but one retained 
stereoscopic vision in the sense that they were able to distinguish solid 
objects from two-dimensional pictures, but they were all grossly wrong in 
their estimates of the relative distances of objects. One, for example, 
tried to grasp things that were six feet away. When walking, these patients 
constantly banged themselves against walls and other obstacles, although 
they saw these clearly enough; and one said ‘ Everything I see seems to 
be the same distance from me.’ Their estimates of relative position were 
also affected, and they were unable to find their way about in a ward where 
they had lived for some months. When asked to divide a line into two 
equal parts, one put the division at a fifth of the length from one end. Fur- 
thermore, these patients were unable to count things that looked alike, 
because they could not distinguish properly the items they had numbered 
from those they had still to number. It is very difficult indeed to imagine 
the experiences of these unfortunate people, but the medical men who 
examined them seem to have had no hesitation in ascribing disordered 
experiences to them, and I see no good reason to doubt their judgement. 

An even more surprising disturbance of vision has been reported by 
Gordon Holmes.!2 The patient was an educated man who had been an 
artist. After a stroke he behaved as though colours were for him no longer 
properties of material things. He was not colour blind in any ordinary 
sense, since he could name colours correctly when they were presented to 
him in a suitable fashion and could also work back from names to colours 
in a suitably devised examination. But he could not do the wool sorting 
which has often been used as a test of colour vision, because he did not 
associate the colours he saw with any of the familiar objects about him. 
He himself described his condition by saying that colours ‘ had lost their 
natural significance.’ 


(3) 

It is now time to consider how we should reformulate the distinction 
between primary and secondary qualities. In origin it seems to be an 
attempt to say what is essential for the description of the common world 
as that is in itself. The expression ‘ physical world,’ which I have deliberately 
avoided so far in the body of my paper, seems to have been introduced by 
philosophers with the same interest. When we hear it, we are not to under- 
stand that the physical world is something different from the common 


“Gordon Holmes: ‘ Disturbances of Visual Space Perception’ in British Medical 
Journal, 1919. Cf. also Russell Brain: ‘ Visual Disorientation with Special 
Reference to Lesions of the Right Cerebral Hemisphere ’ in Brain (64), 1941. 

'* Organization of the Visual Cortex in Man ’ in Proceedings of the Royal Society, (B.132), 
1944-5, 
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world in which we eat and work and play, but rather that it is the common 
world considered without reference to our experiences and our attitudes. 
Now Locke, following Democritus, thought that the physica! world consisted 
of bodies in space and he therefore argued that it could be described satis- 
factorily in terms of the qualities he called primary, i.c. the characters 
intrinsic to bodies. Secondary qualities were for him the powers of bodies 
to produce sensations in us, that is to say, relational properties which were 
only extrinsic, though dependent on intrinsic characters. He failed to 
notice, however, that solidity which he included among the primary qualities 
was extrinsic according to his own account of it in another place. Perhaps 
he was influenced here by the desire to describe the physical world in a way 
which would leave it imaginable. If so, he was trying to have his cake and 
eat it. For according to his own theory of imagination we cannot properly 
hope to imagine the world as it is in itself, that is to say, without reference 
to our experiences in perceiving it. 

If we recognize that bodies are not the only common objects and so 
free ourselves from that obsession with bodies which has sometimes pro- 
duced cramp in the thinking of physicists as well as in the thinking of phil- 
osophers, what are we to say of the distinction between primary and secondary 
qualities ? Strictly speaking, the quality terminology is no longer appropri- 
ate, but we may continue to use it for convenience and say that our list of 
primary qualities is to contain only those notions which are needed for the 
description of the physical world. Now the items in Locke’s list after solidity 
are all notions of geometry, and these as we have seen are required for the 
description of all common objects. Even sounds have position and extension, 
though neither can be determined precisely, and they sometimes seem to 
move. But why should we exclude any of the characters which are ordinarily 
ascribed to common objects? If I say ‘ There is a piece of white paper on 
the table,’ I am talking about something which other people can perceive, 
and in calling it white I am giving a description by which others can recog- 
nize it. Admittedly the whiteness of the paper cannot be discovered by 
feeling or hearing or taste or smell, but it can be discovered by sight, and 
we have still to show that the whiteness is not an intrinsic property of the 
paper. For this purpose let us consider once more how the plain man ex- 
presses his ostensible perceptions, and in particular how he uses colour 
adjectives and all those other words which Democritus, Galileo, and Locke 
accuse him of misapplying. 

It is quite clear that the plain man says the paper is white and the poker 
warm, but what exactly does he mean by such remarks? In ordinary 
speech to say that a piece of paper is white is not the same as to say that it 
looks white at the moment. On the contrary we often have occasion to say 
such things as ‘ The paper looks red under this lamp, but it is really white.’ 
But phrases of the form ‘ looks white ’ may be used either to describe experi- 
ences of the moment or to make generalizations about the experiences 
people may expect to have in certain circumstances. Thus I may say 
‘The paper looks red to me at the moment, but I can’t think why, for it 
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is really white ’ or ‘ The paper looks red when it is seen in contrast with a 
brightly illuminated green background.’ Now to say that a material thing 
is white is just to say that it looks white in normal conditions, i.e. by daylight 
(unless it is self-luminous) and to an observer with healthy eyes and so forth. 
The equivalence of the two expressions is evident from the fact that it is 
self-contradictory to say either ‘This is white, but it doesn’t look white 
in normal conditions’ or ‘ This isn’t white, but it looks white in normal 
conditions.’ It is therefore foolish to say, as Locke does, that porphyry has 
no colour in the dark. For the sinking of the sun or the burning out of 
a candle does not take away the porphyry’s capacity for looking red in the 
light, though some kinds of treatment, e.g. prolonged heating, may have 
this effect. 

In his Concept of Mind Professor Ryle seems to argue against this position 
when he writes : 


“Secondary Quality adjectives are used and are used only for reporting 
publicly ascertainable facts about common objects; for it is a publicly ascer- 
tainable fact about a field that it is green, i.e. that it would look so and so to any- 
one in a position to see it properly. What else could the people who teach other 
people to talk, teach them about the use of these adjectives ? It must be noticed 
that the formula ‘ it would look so and so to anyone ‘ cannot be paraphrased by 
‘it would look green to anyone,’ for to say that something looks green is to say 
that it looks as it would if it were green and conditions were normal. We cannot 
say how something looks, or would look, except by mentioning the ascertainable 
ee of common objects, and then saying that this looks now as that can 

expected to look.’ 


I agree that we learn to call things green before we learn to say that 
anything looks green, but I do not agree with the conclusion which Professor 
Ryle seems to draw from this. When he says that his gap-sign ‘ so and so’ 
cannot be replaced by the word ‘ green,’ he suggests by implication that 
we might conceivably find some appropriate word to fill the gap, though 
he contradicts this suggestion later. But what could the appropriate word 
be, if not ‘green’? On his own showing no other filling could convey a 
meaning to us, because we cannot explain to each other how we use adjec- 
tives after the word ‘looks’ except by pointing to things of which the 
adjectives may be predicated. Now the phrase ‘looks green’ may have been 
introduced as an abbreviation for ‘looks as a green thing would look in 
normal conditions,’ but when once we know what things are called green 
and how they look in normal conditions, the phrase ‘looks green’ means 
for each of us precisely that looking so and so of which Professor Ryle 
speaks. It is therefore not circular to say that ‘is green’ means the same 
as ‘looks green in normal conditions.’ The peculiarity of colour words and 
others of the same group is just that one man cannot teach another how to 
use any of them unless (a) the teacher indicates some things to which the 
word applies and (b) the pupil has a certain sort of experience when observing 
those things. What I have tried to stress is the dependence of the meaning 
on the experience of the pupil. 

There are admittedly usages of ‘ green’ etc. which cannot be analysed 
in the way I have suggested. When I say that an after-image is green, I do 
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not mean that it looks green in normal conditions ; for there is no sense in 
speaking of an after-image as though it could be viewed in different con- 
ditions. I may perhaps say that an after-image looks fainter when a few 
seconds have elapsed than it did at its first appearance, but if I allow myself 
to talk of an after-image as something which changes I can equally well say 
that it is fainter. This fact does not disprove what I have said about the 
use of ‘ is green ’ and similar phrases in reference to common objects. Ordin- 
ary language was not elaborated for talking about after-images, and when it 
is used for that purpose it is inevitably subject to slight modifications. The 
changes do not affect my argument, because after-images are not part of 
the common perceptual world and no one wishes to say that their colour 
is physical. Other extensions of usage have been made during the past few 
centuries under the influence of scientific development. As used now by a 
physicist, the phrase ‘ is hot ’ may not be equivalent to ‘ feels hot in normal 
conditions,’ e.g. when it is applied to the interior of a star. But the fact 
remains that the phrase ‘ is hot ’ of ordinary speech is related to ‘ feels hot ’ 
in much the same way as ‘ is green’ is related to ‘ looks green.’ If there is 
a difference (and I think there is), it is due to our use of the word ‘ hot ’ to 
imply other dispositional properties, e.g. that of being able to make other 
things hot by contact. 

It may perhaps be suggested that our use of primary quality words is 
to be explained in the same way as our use of secondary quality words, 
e.g. that ‘ is square ’ means the same as ‘ looks square in normal conditions’ 
or ‘ feels square in normal conditions.’ But this is not so. For the word 
‘ square ’ implies no special reference to sight or touch. It is true that most 
of us first learnt to use the word by seeing and feeling things which other 
people call square; but just because the appearance of squareness is not 
confined either to that which is seen or to that which is felt, squareness 
cannot be defined by reference to sight or touch or both taken together. A 
man born blind can learn geometry, and so too might a man who lacked the 
sense of touch (if he was able to survive long enough). From this it follows 
that neither the visual nor the tactual appearance of squareness is essential 
to the meaning of the word ‘ square,’ and a fortiori that they are not both 
essential. We may perhaps be tempted to say that ‘is square’ means the 
same as ‘ either looks square or feels square in normal conditions,’ but this 
will not do either. For when once we introduce a disjunction into our 
definition, we have to admit that there might conceivably be some other 
sense with which a man could learn to recognize square things, and if square- 
ness is independent in that way of any particular senses we may enumerate, 
it is not definable by reference to sensible appearances in the same way as 
colour and the qualities we call secondary. 

In this connexion it is interesting to notice that the verb ‘ look ’ behaves 
in a rather peculiar way with primary quality adjectives. We can say, if 
we like, that a penny looks elliptical when seen from a certain position, but 
we can equally well say that it looks circular. In the second case we can 
put our meaning more fully by saying that it looks as a circular thing might 
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be expected to look when seen from that position. And in the first case we 
can say that the penny looks in certain respects as an elliptical thing might 
be expected to look when seen in a plane at right angles to the line of sight, 
but we must be careful to insert the qualification ‘in certain respects.’ For 
there is an obvious difference between the appearance of a penny seen at a 
skew angle and the appearance of an elliptical thing seen at a right angle, 
namely, the difference that some parts of the surface of the penny seem to be 
farther away than others. In all this the point most puzzling to a man born 
blind is the last. For the principles of perspective according to which we 
draw two-dimensional pictures of three-dimensional objects belong to pro- 
jective geometry, and have no special reference to visual appearances. 
But the correction by which we get stereoscopic vision is something peculiar 
to sight, and cannot be explained in the abstract fashion of mathematics. 
As Berkeley said, it is certainly not a matter of estimating distances by 
trigonometry. 

Among the special sensibles solidity is unique in not having associated 
with it any idiom for distinguishing between appearance and reality. So 
far as I know, we never say ‘ That feels solid, but it isn’t really’ or ‘ That 
doesn’t feel solid, but it is really.” This may be one of the reasons which led 
Locke to include it among primary qualities. But the explanation of the 
peculiarity is relatively simple. We do not, as a matter of fact, find here 
that variability of appearances which would make it desirable to have such 
an idiom, and the word ‘ solid’ is therefore not so closely connected in our 
thought with ‘feel’ as ‘red’ is with ‘look.’ Furthermore, in some of its 
usages the word has no reference at all to feeling, e.g. when it is contrasted 
with ‘ hollow,’ and this makes it easier to ignore the reference when it is 
essential to the meaning. 

When Locke said that the secondary qualities were powers in things to 
produce sensations in us, he stated the facts correctly, but he did not realize 
that his statement was only an analysis of the plain man’s use of secondary 
quality adjectives. Hence the curious charge of error which he brings 
against the plain man and the confusion in which he lands himself. When 
in ordinary life we say ‘The paper isn’t really red,’ we always intend to 
imply that the paper has some other colour as a dispositional property, 
e.g. that it looks white when it is illuminated by the sun. It is therefore 
very muddling to say that the paper is not really red, if the paper is in fact 
red in the only sense in which a piece of paper is ever called red in daily life. 
When understood according to the ordinary usage of words, the statement 
is plainly false. If we take it to mean that the paper is not red in the sense 
in which an after-image may be called red, it is at least worth consideration. 
But does the plain man ever wish to say that material things are red in that 
sense? His friend Professor G. E. Moore has sometimes suggested that he 
does; but I think this is a mistake, for I have never heard or seen any 
application of a colour word to a material thing which could not be brought 
under the dispositional analysis. 

The result of our enquiry so far is that, for the meaning of ‘ physical 
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world’ explained above, common sensibles belong to the physical world 
but special sensibles do not. But the Aristotelian distinction of common 
and special sensibles is not wholly satisfactory. The use of the word ‘ sen- 
sible’ for the items in both lists suggests that figure, size and the rest are 
common to the different senses because they occur in one case with colours 
and in another with pressures or special sensibles of some other kind, much 
as bread is a common edible in a restaurant because it occurs on every table 
though each diner has ordered a different set of dishes. In fact geometrical 
order is common to the different sense fields rather as parliamentary govern- 
ment is common to the different nations of the British Commonwealth, i.e. 
not as a member contained in them all, but as a pattern according to which 
they are all organized. We have seen that the visual perception of depth 
cannot be explained to a man born blind, and from this it follows that the 
possibility of referring visual and tactual perceptions to one space does not 
depend on any overlap between the deliverances of sight and those of touch, 
but on the existence of a certain sort of correlation between the visual and 
the tactual fields. When we say that there is one space for all the different 
senses, we are really asserting that there is one formal structure exhibited 
by all the different systems we call sense fields. And this in turn means 
that if any set of items in one system are related together by a relation, 
there exists in each other system a uniquely corresponding set of items 
related by a relation having the same formal properties as the first relation, 
i.e. such properties as irreflexiveness or transitivity. Strictly speaking, this 
requirement goes too far, because the fields of the various senses are not 
manifolds of the same complexity, but it is easy to make the necessary 
corrections. Of all the senses vision allows the nicest discrimination of 
items and the easiest recognition of complex patterns; and this, no doubt, 
is the reason why we speak metaphorically of seeing connexions in mathe- 
matics and other abstract studies but never of feeling or hearing them. 
Since structure cannot be perceived unless it is embodied in some content, 
it is a mistake to present the distinction of primary and secondary qualities 
as though the perception of colour and the rest of the secondary qualities 
were of no value to the physical scientist. But it is nevertheless true that 
the special way in which things appear to us is of no interest to him in his 
professional capacity, provided that the similarities and differences which 
one man finds in the appearances of things to him correspond with the 
similarities and differences which another finds in their appearances to him. 
And even when he finds uniformity in the application of a secondary quality 
adjective such as ‘ red,’ the physical scientist is not content to say that the 
things called red have the dispositional property of looking red in normal 
conditions. He assumes that all these things have in addition a similarity 
which can be expressed in terms of structure alone. The establishment of 
detailed hypotheses of this kind is an achievement of the last three hundred 
years, but the programme was formulated already by the Greek atomists. 
It is in effect an attempt to describe the world in a way that shall be in- 
dependent not only of the differences between individual observers but also 
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of the peculiarities of all the special senses. All propositions of the physical 
theory of light can be understood and tested by the blind, and all propositions 
of the physical theory of sound by the deaf. For all we know, there may be 
somewhere in the universe intelligent beings whose senses are completely 
different from all those of human beings. If there are, we should be able 
to reach agreement with them about all the propositions of physics. I say 
deliberately ‘reach agreement,’ because, given sufficient ingenuity and 
patience on both sides, there is no insuperable obstacle to the establishment 
of communication between persons who have no sense in common, provided 
they content themselves with trying to communicate about mathematics 
and physics. 

Since the language of physics contains no reference to the peculiarities 
of any observer’s experiences, it is completely objective in an easily under- 
stood sense of that word; and it seems to be the only language for talking 
about the world which has that character. The language of everyday life, 
in which we use secondary quality adjectives, occupies a half-way position. 
It deals with objects common to many observers, and it refers them all to 
one space in spite of the fact that they are observed by use of different 
senses ; but it uses words like ‘ red’ and ‘ shrill’ whose meaning is deter- 
mined for each man by the nature of his own experience. That we are able 
to communicate with each other by means of this everyday language is 
due solely to the fact that we are able to agree in the application of these 
words. We learn to use colour adjectives by noticing resemblances between 
the appearances of things to which our elders apply the same word and 
differences between the appearances of things to which they apply different 
words. If presently we decide that a man is colour blind, we do so not by 
comparing his sensations with ours (for that is impossible), but by discovering 
that he cannot make as many discriminations as the rest of us, i.e. that he 
behaves as though he saw no difference where a difference is obvious to us. 
It is true that physicists cannot entirely dispense with the use of secondary 
quality adjectives, any more than the rest of us. In origin their specialized 
language is a sub-language of ordinary language, and necessarily so. But 
their refinements eliminate the last references to the peculiarities of individual 
experience, and that is why the development of physics has produced the 
sharp contrast of physical and psychical which Professor Ryle deplores in 
his Concept of Mind. 

If the thesis of physicalism, discussed by positivists during the past 
twenty years, means that the language of physics is the only completely 
objective language in the sense I have tried to explain, it is correct. But 
some enthusiasts seem to think it contains a solution of the mind-body 
problem, and that is surely a great mistake. A language which eliminates 
all references to experiences does indeed eliminate such references, but it 
does not eliminate the experiences. And it is no solution of our perplexities 
to say that every statement about an experience can now be correlated with 
some statement of physics which is true if and only if the first is true. For 
were this completely established, the philosophical puzzle would remain 
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exactly as before. Phenomenalism, which was once favoured by posivitists 
such as Schlick, seems more hopeful at first consideration. For it is tempting 
to say that the beliefs we entertain when we have ostensible perceptions 
are always about limitations on the possible course of future experience. 
But if the statements of physics are free from all references to experience 
in the sense I have explained, they cannot be merely compendious state- 
ments about experiences. It is not enough to say, as Schlick does, that 
they are inter-sensual, i.e. concerned with all senses at once. For they are 
not concerned exclusively with the five senses which human beings claim 
to possess, and to say that they are concerned with all the senses possessed 
by all the sentient beings there may be in any part of the universe is surely 
to abandon phenomenalism. 

These final comments are too short, of course, to be a useful contribution 
to the study of the mind-body problem, and I have included them only in 
order to show the relevance of my subject to that larger question. 


KNEALE 


Exeter College, Oxford. 


4 On the Relation Between Psychological and Physical Concepts’ in Readings in 
Philosophical Analysis, ed. Feig] and Sellars (translated from Revue de Synthése, 
1935). 
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SUBJECTIVISM IN ETHICS—A CRITICISM 


I 
Subjectivism in ethics has four chief forms. According to the first and 
| most extreme of these, there are no ethical judgements at all; what looks 
like a judgement of right or wrong is an exclamation expressing a feeling of 
approval or disapproval. This is the view of Lord Russell and Professor 
Ayer in England, and a somewhat similar position is taken by Professors 
Carnap and Stevenson in the United States. According to the second view, 


a judgement of right or wrong is really an assertion, not an exclamation | 


merely ; but what it asserts is still a fact of feeling; it says that I feel, 
or tend to feel, approving or disapproving emotion. This is the position of 
Westermarck. According to the third view, the judgement in question is 
not an assertion that J feel in a certain way, but an assertion that people 
generally do. This is substantially the position of Hume. According to the 


fourth view, the judgement is not an assertion that anyone actually feels , 


in this way, but that one would feel so if one were an impartial and intelligent 
spectator. This view also was taken at times by Hume, and it has been 
adopted by some younger American writers who are in reaction against 
the extremer forms of subjectivism. 

I do not think that in the end any of these forms will do. But the first 
two are attracting much attention today, and since they are also the simplest 
and most fundamental, they fully repay discussion. For brevity’s sake, I 
shall refer to the first form simply as ‘ positivism ’ and the second as ‘ sub- 
jectivism.’ It will be the aim of this paper to offer a few considerations 
on each of these views which show in my judgement that they are mistaken. 


_ ‘In every case in which one would commonly be said to be making an 
ethical judgement,’ says Professor Ayer, ‘the function of the relevant 
ethical word -is purely “emotive.” It is used to express feeling about 
certain objects, but not to make an assertion about them.’ (Language 
Truth and Logic, p. 108). This is a statement about what people do in 
fact express by ‘ judgements’ of this sort; and it says that when people 
make them, they do not mean to assert anything about the character of 
an act or object. I shall try to show that this is what they do mean to 
assert. Of course, even if they do mean to assert this, they may be mistaken ; 
and hence to show that, when they talk about right and good, they mean 
to ascribe characters to something is not enough to show that they are correct 
in this ascription. Still, the point about meaning is important, for the 
positivist case reduces to an interpretation of what it is that, when we make 
certain statements, we mean to say. And since positivism interprets judge- 
ments of good and right in the same manner, that is, as equally expressions 
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of approving emotion, I shall feel free to illustrate from either type as may 
suit convenience. Consider, then, the following arguments. 

First, everyone takes it for granted that in moral matters feelings are 
sometimes appropriate and sometimes not ; but this assumption is senseless 
if positivism is correct. There is a well known painting called Vae Victis, 
which represents the end of a gladiatorial combat in a Roman arena. The 
victor stands with upraised sword, his foot on his prostrate opponent, who 
is mutely appealing to the spectators for mercy. It was the custom of those 
days to let the spectators decide the fate of the vanquished ; if they wanted 
mercy shown him, they turned thumbs up; if they preferred to see him 
killed, they turned them down. In the picture a group of elegant Roman 
ladies, with languid amusement, are turning their thumbs down. I remember 
that the picture shocked me when I saw it as a boy ; it still does; I suppose 
everyone finds it shocking who considers it at all. Why? Is it not because 
of the jarring incongruity between what was going on in the arena and what 
was going on in the minds of the supposedly gentle spectators? Languid 
amusement is hardly the appropriate frame of mind with which to greet the 
blotting out of a life in blood and pain. My first difficulty with positivism 
is that it would reduce all such answers to meaninglessness. It holds that 
there is nothing bad in death and pain themselves, and nothing wrong in 
inflicting either on anyone. Nothing answering to these*value words enters 
the scene until someone assumes an attitude ; and any goodness or badness 
that supervenes is wholly conferred by this attitude. But if this is true, it 
follows that no such attitude is ever more appropriate or inappropriate than 
any other, since the ground which could make anything appropriate has 
been removed. If an attitude of favouring is to be appropriate, there must 
be that in the object which makes it so ; and if, independently of the attitude, 
the object is wholly valueless, there is nothing left which could justify either 
favour or disfavour. 

We may go further. On this theory, why should the ladies not have their 
little amusement ? Not only is there nothing unfitting in their attitude, 
since there is nothing bad in the suffering, the death, or the infliction of 
either with which their enjoyment is out of harmony; they can actually 
make these things good in the only sense in which anything is now good, 
merely by shifting their attitude towards them. And if they can bring good 
into the world thus cheaply, it seems silly not to do so. Indeed to the wistful 
reformer an alluring programme opens up for making the world over, a 
programme that has much in common with the programme of Mrs. Eddy. 
If the goodness of things lies in our attitude toward them, we need only 
take that attitude in hand to make all well. We had supposed that suffering 
and death were evil; they are not; they will become positive goods in the 
only legitimate sense if we can only get ourselves to ejaculate and feel how 
splendid they are. 

It might be replied, to be sure, that the fate of the vanquished gladiator 
is repugnant to him, and thus to him still evil, and that this evil of his will 
persist whether repugnant to the spectators or not, There are two answers. 
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The first, and at the moment less important, is that the evils he is facing are 
themselves rooted in his own attitude and may be uprooted by changing it. 
The second is that even if his attitude remains unchanged, and hence his 
situation remains charged with intolerable evil, the spectators cannot admit 
this. If they try to do so, and call his fate bad, ail their words can express 
is their own feeling about it; they cannot admit or understand that apart 
from this feeling, his fate has the smallest evil in it. And since it is their 
feeling only that, for them, gives his fate any evil, all that is needed is a 
change of that feeling to make it as good as anything can be. By all means, 
then, let the ladies keep their innocent amusement, and in general let us 
greet fate, whatever it be, with ‘ whoops of blessing.’ If we can manage 
to accept with heartfelt cheers the news that our house has just burned 
down or that we are in the early stages of insanity, any evil that there 
might have been in these ‘ calamities’ will be exorcised. 

I have no wish to substitute pleasantry for argument or to deny that 
there is any truth in the doctrine at all. Cheerfulness and courage do, of 
course, mitigate evils. But the suggestion that they place in our own hands 
a magic wand with which we can wave out of existence evils we had always 
taken as stubborn and substantive seems irresponsible. A man does not 
remove all the evil of his own insanity by developing euphoria about it ; 
indeed such cackling incomprehension may deepen the tragedy. And the 
absurdity increases, if possible, when he contemplates experiences other 
than his own. He considers the Black Death, for example, and exclaims, 
How horrible! In this, according to positivist theory, he is expressing 
nothing whatever but his own state of mind; here and here alone lies all 
the badness that his words signify. Let him replace How horrible !, then, | 
by How splendid ! and the evil vanishes like a mirage ; indeed it has always 
been a mirage in the sense that it never had an existence outside his own 
feeling. This is a remarkably short way of dealing with Black Deaths, 
earthquakes, and world wars. But to any man of common sense it must seem — 
fantastic. And that it does thus seem fantastic is something in point. For 
it is what the plain man is supposed to be saying or clearly implying whenever 
he talks about good and bad. The consequences we have pointed to lie on 
the surface and would, if accepted, give him vast advantages. Why then 
does he not accept them? The only plausible answer is that, far from , 
being entailed by what he means when he talks about good and bad, they 
are in clear conflict with that meaning. When put plainly before him, he 
sees that they are the sort of thing he could not possibly have meant to say. 

So far we have been contending that moral attitudes are commonly . 
recognized as appropriate or inappropriate to their objects, that such appro- 
priateness implies the goodness or badness of the object apart from the 
attitude, and that because positivism cannot admit this, it distorts the 
intention of moral judgment. When we call things good or bad, it is perfectly 
clear at times that we are assigning a character to them which we assume 
them to have in their own right. Is there any further evidence that this is 
our real intention ? Plenty of it, 
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Consider the case in which we are calling good or bad something that 
happened in the past. The positivist view requires us to hold (a) that if 
our statement had not been made, there would have been nothing good or 
bad in the event when it occurred, and (b) that if the event had not occurred, 
all the good or evil that our judgement indicates would come into being 
anyhow, by reason of our attitude. Both of these implications conflict 
flagrantly with the intention of such judgement. 

Let us take a homely example, which, though selected to bring out the 
point, could be duplicated a thousand times over in the thought of ordinary 
life. You are taking a trip at sea, and you come out on deck some morning 
to find that during the night the ship has struck a whale whose body is 
found across the prow. It has evidently made a violent struggle to dis. 
engage itself, but has been deeply wounded, and failed. A compassionate 
man is likely to remark under such circumstances that it was a bad thing 
that the poor beast should have suffered so. According to the subjectivists, 
when we say this we are ascribing no badness to the whale’s past suffering: 
we are only expressing our present feeling. Is this interpretation plausible! 

(a) Suppose first that our remark had not occurred; would that have 


made any difference to the badness of the animal’s past suffering? The | 


plain man would be bewildered vy such a suggestion. How could the accident 
of someone’s coming to know and remark about that suffering after it was 
over affect the character of the suffering when it occurred ? What if nobody 
had learned of the incident at all; would the animal’s suffering then not 
have been bad, or indeed one whit the less bad? To most of us it would 
seem absurd to say so. If suffering is really bad, it must surely be bad when 
and where it occurs, not at some later time when it has ceased to exist, and 
in some other mind that is not suffering at all. Yet this last is what, in 
effect, positivism tells us. It says that apart from the accident of someone’s 
coming on deck and finding the whale’s body, it would be meaningless to 
say that anything evil occurred. Whatever may be the merits of this theory, 
it is not included in what the plain man means to say. When he says that 
the suffering was bad, he means to say something about the past misery of 
the beast, something that characterized it while it was going on. As one of 
these plain men, I seem to find this evident from inspection of my meaning. 
But there are also indirect ways of showing it. Consider the mystification 
we should feel if anyone replied to the remark about the badness of the 
suffering as follows: ‘There was nothing bad in the suffering ; still, now 
that you mention it, there is’; or ‘ It was touch and go whether the suffering 
should be bad or not, for it was the merest accident that the body was 
discovered’; or ‘ The suffering in the case occurred about 2.00 a.m.; the 
badness came four hours later.’ We should think any of these replies idiotic ; 
why ? Because they all assume that the badness in the case can be separated 
_ from the suffering by an interval of time. The plain man can make no 
sense of this; and even if he hears some ingenious speculator claim that 
it does make sense, he remains certain that it is not what he meant to say. 

We have tried an ideal experiment, namely of removing the judgement 
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of value made about a past event and asking whether what we meant in the 
judgement would still hold. We have seen that it would. Let us now try 
the experiment the other way about. Let us remove the event and keep [ 
the judgement. When I come on deck in the morning the second mate, 
not averse to widening the eyes of landlubbers with his inventions, tells me 
about the whale with every appearance of truthfulness. I remark, as before, 
that it was a sorry thing for the poor beast to suffer so. The remark is 
made, of course, under a complete misapprehension. No whale was struck ; 
no struggle ensued ; no suffering occurred. And since there was no suffering, 
there was none of the badness that attends such suffering. So at least the 
plain man would say. But not the positivist. He holds that there is pre- 
cisely as much evil in the case if the suffering did not occur as if it did, pro- 
vided only I make my remark about it. There was nothing bad in the past 
suffering itself; what ‘bad’ expresses is my present feeling exclusively ; 
and if that feeling exists, the only badness the case admits of is still there in 
its entirety. 

Once more, this seems to me absurd. But our question is whether, 
absurd to reflection or not, it accords with the plain man’s meaning. The 
best way of settling this is to ask whether, when he discovered that the 
past event had never happened, he would recognize that he had been in 
error. If the positivist is right, he would not. Since he had said nothing 
about the past event, the discovery that it had not occurred would call for 
no revision of what he had said. His ‘judgement ’ merely reported present 
feeling, which is equally real, whether the past event happened or not. Now 
I do not think he would agree to this interpretation for a moment. He 
would say, ‘If what I thought bad never happened, then of course I was 
mistaken ; the badness cannot remain when there is nothing left to be bad ; 
you can no more take away the suffering and leave its badness than you 
can take away the cat and leave the grin.’ He would be clear that, following 
a wrong lead, he had made a mistake, whereas the positivist would say that, 
since he had not judged at all, this was impossible. To be sure, the positivist 
would probably admit an implied mistake, a purely factual one, to the effect 
that suffering occurred when it did not. Is this enough? No. For the 
plain man is saying not merely that suffering occurred, but that something 
bad occurred, and he is quite clear that if nothing bad occurred, he was 
mistaken in supposing it did. If on this point there is no conflict between 
his judgement and the fact, how account for his relief when he discovers 
that the incident never took place? Why rejoice in the non-occurrence of 
something if there was nothing bad about it ? 

The positivist may try again. He may say that the suffering was evil 
at its own time and place, but only in the sense that the suffering animal 
took up a disfavouring or disapproving attitude toward its own suffering, 
and that the evil lay in this attitude, not in the suffering itself. I shall offer 
no opinion on this as an excursion in animal psychology because it is in 
any case insufficient. When we think of what happened, we are not com- 
monly thinking of one part of the animal’s experience in distinction from 
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other parts; we take what happened as a whole as bad, including the 
suffering and the revulsion from it (if these are really distinguishable) in 
one mass of experience. And if this mass as a whole is bad, the badness 
cannot lie in a further attitude of contemporary revulsion, for the only one 
in the case has been counted already. 

The positivist may try—indeed he has actually tried—still another tack, 
He has suggested that when we say such suffering was bad, we mean that 
it was potentially bad, that is, that if it was to act causally on someone 
capable of a disfavouring attitude, it would produce such an attitude. But 
this clearly falls short of what the plain man means. Consider one piece of 
evidence. Even the very plain man now knows that his history on this earth 
has been limited, and that strange ‘ dragons of the prime’ tore each other in 
their slime for a good many aeons before the first man appeared. He knows 
that a wholesale destruction of life and an enormous mass of misery attended 
the slow emergence of the race ; and he has no doubt that such misery was 
an evil thing. Would he regard all this evil as potential merely ? Was the 
misery the sort of thing that had nothing bad about it, but had the power 
of producing a certain reaction in human nature when, say a million years 
later, men achieved the power of contemplating their racial past? This 
involves a theory of value that in its place must be treated with respect. 
But it certainly forms no part of the mental furniture of the plain man. 

Regarding the first form of subjectivism we have now perhaps said 
enough to make one point clear: in judgements of good and bad we do 
commonly mean to say something about objects, something believed to 
hold apart from the accident of the judgement itself. To deny this is to 
commit ourselves to a succession of intolerable shocks as we come to realize 
what the denial implies. 


il 
Let us turn to the second form of subjectivism. According to this, an 


ethical judgement really is a judgement ; it really asserts something ; and 


it is true or false in a straightforward way. Still, what it asserts to exist 
is always an attitude of our own. To say that an action is wrong or an 
experience bad is to say that I who am judging feel, or tend to feel, disapproval 
of it. 

| This is the view of Westermarck. As an eminent sociologist, he has often 
been supposed, indeed, to hold what may be described as the sociological 
view, namely that to call anything wrong or bad is to say that one’s group 


_or society disapproves it. But this was not his considered conclusion. He 


held explicitly that it was the individual’s feeling, or tendency to feel, whose 
existence was asserted in the judgement, and whose presence or absence 
determined the judgement’s truth. ‘ If I am right,’ he says, ‘ in my assertion 
that the moral concepts intrinsically express a tendency to feel a moral 
emotion or either approval or disapproval, it is obvious that a judgement 
which contains such a concept may be said to be true if the person who pro- 
nounces it actually has a tendency to feel the emotion in question with 
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reference to the subject of the judgement.’ (Hthical Relativity, 141-142, 
italics mine). 

It is this single, though central, point in Westermarck’s theory that we 
are here concerned with. It should be added in fairness, however, that he 
did not offer this account of moral judgement as giving the meaning of the 
plain man. He would have agreed that in ordinary thought objects are 
believed to be good or bad, and actions right or wrong independently of 
our attitudes toward them. What he held was that no right-thinking man 
could go on believing this after reflection, any more than he could go on 
believing after reflection that dark clouds were really frowning, even though 
he continued to use the words. The question, then, is whether, when we 
try to construe our value judgements critically and systematically, we find 


them to be assertions about our own attitudes. For convenience we shall — 


refer to this as the subjectivist view. 

The classic criticism of this theory was offered by G. E. Moore in his 
little book called Ethics. This criticism reduces, I think, to three distinguish- 
able arguments, which have themselves been subjected to somewhat damaging 
criticism; and perhaps we cannot do better in appraising the theory than 
to examine these arguments in the light of later strictures upon them. The 
first argument is as follows : Start by assuming that ‘ x is good ’ means only 
‘I feel approval toward it’ and ‘x is bad,’ ‘I feel disapproval toward it.’ 
It then follows that if I judge x to be good, and actually do feel approval, 
my judgement is true, and x really is good. But it follows equally that if 
you judge x to be bad and feel disapproval, your judgement too is true, and 


x really is bad. The theory would thus require me to hold that the same . 


action was both right and wrong. And such a conclusion, Moore thought, 
would be absurd ; ‘ it does seem to me evident,’ he wrote, ‘ that no voluntary 
action can be both right and wrong.’ (Hthics, 86). The theory that entails 
this conclusion must therefore be false. 

In the joint volume on The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, this argument 
has been examined by Mr. Stevenson. What the argument purports to 
show, he points out, is that if moral judgements mean what the theory says, 
the same man would be justified in asserting the same action to be both 
right and wrong. But this, he holds, does not follow. To be sure, if I say 
‘x is right,’ and do feel approval, I am speaking truth ; and if you say it is 
wrong and feel disapproval, you too are speaking truth. But does it follow 
that if these things were said by a single person they would both be true ? 
The defenders of the theory would admit that if it did, the criticism would 
be embarrassing, for it would mean that a man could truthfully say that 
his attitude on the whole was at once favourable and unfavourable; and 
this looks like an impossible feat. But they insist that no such consequence 
follows. What follows is not that J can make both judgements truthfully, 
but that if you and I separately make them, they may both be true. For 
each of us is really asserting about his own feeling, and while it is impossible 
for one man to have feelings that are on the whole favouring and hostile 
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at the same time, there is no difficulty at all in two different men’s having 
such feelings. 

From the point of view of the theory, this is a perfectly valid reply, as 
Moore admitted. It is clear, therefore, that if his argument is to have any 
force, it must be restated. What must be shown absurd is not the con- 
sequence that the judgements of rightness and wrongness as made by the 
same man are both true, but that they are both true when made by different 
men, which is not so simple a matter. Is there anything absurd about this 
latter consequence? I persist in thinking there is. But what is needed to 
show this is the same sort of consideration as Moore offered as his third 
argument ; so we had best defer considering it till we come to that. 

The second argument is as follows: Assume as before that ‘ x is right’ 
and ‘ x is wrong ’ mean respectively ‘ I feel approval ’ and ‘ I feel disapproval ’ 
toward x. At time t? I contemplate a certain act, and, feeling approval 
toward it, I judge truly that it is right. At time t* I contemplate exactly 
the same act, and, now feeling disapproval toward it, judge, again truly, 
that it is wrong. It follows that precisely the same act is right at one time 
and wrong at another. And this conflicts with our actual meaning; nor 
does reflection seem to render the interpretation more plausible. When we say 
of an act that it is wrong, we do not mean to assert of it a character that 
thus comes and goes as our later attitudes change, but rather a character 
which maintains itself through such changes. 

I think this contention is sound. To be sure, people often say that the 
same sort of act is right at one time and wrong at another ; that slavery was 
right among the Greeks and is wrong today. But when certain elementary 
confusions are cleared up, no good ground seems to remain for taking them 
to mean that there was nothing right or wrong in slavery itself. They 
would commonly explain their meaning by saying that what was right to 
the Greeks is not right to us, which seems to mean that the Greeks thought 
something right which we do not. That is true enough, but there is no 
subjectivism about it. I venture to think that the relativism so popular 
among sociologists has achieved its plausibility in part through confusions 
of this kind. It is supposed, to give an example of another such confusion, 
that acts which spring from wholly different convictions about their results 
are the same sort of acts because the outward performance is the same, as 
when the killing of fathers at fifty by south sea islanders is called the same 
act as it would be if done by us. It then becomes plausible to say that what 
is roundly approved by one people is roundly condemned by another. But 
clearly the act that the islanders approved, when seen in the light of the 
consequences they expected, is not the act that we condemn; if they 
expect that by despatching their father at fifty they can guarantee him a life 
in the next world with faculties unimpaired, that expectation is part of 
their act. Take our respective approval and disapproval in context and 
the supposedly enormous moral difference may dwindle to little or nothing. 

I submit that when these elementary confusions have been cleared up, 
there is small doubt as to where we stand in this matter of the changing 
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times of judgement. We should dismiss as preposterous the notion that 
the inflicting of gratuitous pain, for example, may be wrong today, and then 
without any difference whatever in its motives, methods, or consequences, 
be wrong tomorrow. Yet this is what subjectivism implies. If the attitude 
of the judger changes, then, since it is only his attitude that the judgement 
declares, the assertion that x is right may be true today and false tomorrow, 
with no change in x at all. I cannot think that even sophisticated moral 
judgement would be satisfied with this account of its intention. Let us 
listen a to a piece of dialogue and ask ourselves whether what is said in it, 
particularly by the person we shall call Smith, accords with our meaning. 

Smith : Do you remember that brute we saw beating his child yesterday ? 

Jones: I certainly do; I shan’t soon forget it. 

Smith: I think I shocked you by saying that what he was doing was all 
right. You may be pleased to hear me say now that I think his action 
quite wrong. 

Jones: I’m glad you admit you were mistaken about that; your remark 
troubled me a good deal. 

Smith : But I don’t admit I was mistaken. 

Jones: Oh, sorry; I thought you said you had changed your mind. 

Smith: SoIdid; what of that ? 

Jones: Well, if you say you’ve changed your mind, doesn’t that mean that 
whereas yesterday you thought it was right, today you think it wrong ? 

Smith : Certainly. 

Jones: Well, if you say today it’s wrong, then you must admit that you 
were mistaken when you called it right yesterday. 

Smith : Oh not at all. 

Jones: Look here; let’s get this straight. It doesn’t make sense, does it, 
to say that it is both right and wrong ? 

Smith: No, certainly not. 

Jones: And you agree that it is either one or the other ? 

Smith : Just so. 

Jones: Well then, if you’re correct when you call it wrong, you must have 
made a mistake when you called it right. 

Smith : Not in the least ; I was correct both times. 

Jones: But if you were correct before, why did you change your mind ? 

Smith : Why shouldn’t I ? 

Jones: Because to change your mind when your belief is correct already 
is to give up something you admit was correct for something not correct. 

Smith : I didn’t give up anything that was correct. 

Jones: I thought you said you had given up the belief that the act was 
right. 

Smith : Oh no, I never said that. 

Jones: Then you still think it was right ? 

Smith : I do. 

Jones: But surely you have just been saying in so many words that you 
don’t think it right ; our conversation began by your confessing that, 
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Smith: That is perfectly true; I don’t. 

Jones: The upshot is, then, that in one and the same breath you say that 
the act was right and also deny it to be right. 

Smith : Precisely. 

Smith’s answers here state faithfully the relativist view and they are 
quite consistent with each other. When he declares at the end that the act 
was right but says in the same breath that it is not, there is in strictness no 
inconsistency. On his own premisses what he means when he says the act 
was right is that he felt approval for it then. If that is his meaning, it is 
true that the act was right, and this proposition remains true at the time 
of his later assertion. On the other hand, when he now judges the act to 
be wrong, he is making an assertion about his present feeling, and if he 
now feels disapproval, that settles the matter; the act is wrong. He is 
saying nothing inconsistent with his own definitions, therefore; in asserting 
that the act which was right is wrong. 

But is he saying nothing inconsistent with our meaning, with what we 
really intend when we say that acts were or are wrong? That I find much 
harder to accept. Indeed I think there is good evidence to show that we 
cannot mean what he says we do. Assume for the moment that by ‘x is 
right ’ we do mean only ‘ I feel approval toward x.’ It follows that in cases 
where we clearly remember what our feeling was at the time of the past 
action, we could have no genuine question whether the act was right or not. 
We cannot raise a genuine question as opposed to a merely rhetorical one 
when, knowing the answer perfectly well already, we can feel neither doubt 
nor wonder. But is it not obvious that we do very frequently question 
whether certain actions of ours were right, even when we have no doubt 
whatever as to our attitude at the time? If this is true, we cannot possibly 
mean by saying, ‘That action was right’ merely ‘I felt approval at the 
time.’ That the meanings are not the same is proved by the fact that if 
they were, we should be equally certain, or uncertain, of both, whereas we 
may combine the greatest certainty about what we felt with the deepest 
uncertainty as to whether what we did was right. 

Moore’s third argument is as follows: ‘if, when one man says, “ This 
action is right,’”’ and another answers, “ No, it is not right,” each of them 
is always merely making an assertion about his own feelings, it plainly 
follows that there is never really any difference of opinion between them : 
the one of them is never really contradicting what the other is asserting. 
They are no more contradicting one another than if, when one had said, 
“* T like sugar,” the other had answered, “ I don’t like sugar.”’ . . (The view) 
involves, therefore, the very curious consequence that no two men can ever 
differ in opinion as to whether an action is right or wrong. And surely the fact 
that it involves this consequence is sufficient to condemn it’ (Hthics, 100-102). 

Now this argument has force only if men do differ on ethical matters, 
and differ in one particular way. The difference must be a contradiction 
in beliefs, not a difference in attitudes merely, and it must have regard 
to an ethical issue, not merely a matter of fact ; that is, it must be about 
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what is right, good, or obligatory. Moore argued that if the subjectivists | 


were correct, such difference would be impossible, and that since it did actual- 
ly occur, they must be in error. 

The impact of this argument upon the two schools of subjectivism 
differed. Upon the second school, now before us, it was powerful. For 
this school had no question that moral ‘judgements’ were really judge- 
ments; and most readers had thought it the main point of Westermarck’s , 
great work to show that men’s judgements conflicted on almost everything. 
To have it suddenly shown that their moral judgements did not and could 
not conflict at all was a jarring development. Furthermore, if Moore was 
right, every attempt to argue on moral matters displayed either stupidity 
or impertinence. It was stupidity if, while holding the theory generally, 
one failed to see in the particular case that one was only making a report 
of feeling, a report that was scarcely arguable. And if one saw that this 
was so and argued still, it was surely impertinence. For to deny what the 
other man said would be to deny his own report about how he felt, and since 
he alone could know, such denial would be mere rudeness. Indeed, it would 
be peculiarly heinous rudeness, because it would impeach the sincerity of 
statements which, on the theory, should be almost infallible. There are 
not many things on which we can claim to be infallible, but we must be 
very nearly so on the question whether we are attracted by something or 
repelled by it. And since that is what we are reporting when we make 
moral judgements, we become the sort of moral authorities for whom error 
is virtually impossible. Here is another paradox, and a violent one, in 
which the theory lands us. We are often in doubt and difficulty as to whether 
a proposed course is right or wrong. On the subjectivist theory, all that is 
needed to settle the difficulty is to observe how we feel. If this is really all 
that is involved, it is hard to see what such moral struggles are about. 

These consequences are not only embarrassing, they are I think fatal, 
to Westermarck’s type of subjectivism, and it was this type that Moore 
seems to have had in mind. He could hardly have anticipated the sort of 
reply that has been made to him by the positivists. By them the implication 
that conflicts of moral judgement are impossible is accepted without a 
qualm, since such ‘ judgements’ are not judgements anyhow, and therefore 
are naturally incapable of the sort of conflict in question. To be sure, dis- 
agreements on moral questions do occur. But if we examine them closely, 
we shall see that so far as these disagreements involve genuine conflicts of 
belief, they are always about matters of fact, while so far as they are properly 
ethical, they are always disagreements in interest. Mr. Stevenson writes : 


‘We must distinguish between ‘“ disagreement in belief’ (typical of the 
sciences) and ‘‘ disagreement in interest.’’ Disagreement in belief occurs when 
A believes p and B disbelieves it. Disagreement in interest occurs when A has 
a favourable interest in X, when B has an unfavourable one in it, and when 
neither is content to let the other’s interest remain unchanged. Let me — an 
example of disagreement in interest. A. ‘‘ Let’s go to a cinema tonight.” B. “I 
don’t want to do that. Let’s go to the symphony.’”’ A continues to insist on 
the cinema, B on the symphony. This is disagreement in a perfectly conventional 
sense... It is disagreement in interest which takes place in ethics.’ (Mind, 
No. 181, 1937, p. 27). 
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I should certainly not wish to deny that there is truth in this. Mr, 
Stevenson is right, I think, in holding that disagreement in interest is dis. 
agreement in a conventional sense, and that some moral disagreements 
are of this kind. I think Moore was right, however, in holding that many 
or most ethical disagreements are not of this kind, and involve genuine 
conflicts of belief. Let us look at an example. 

A question warmly debated of late in the United States is whether mem. 
bers of the Communist Party should be excluded from university posts, 
Those who favour this view hold that a university, as a community of 
scholars, has a right to impose certain conditions on its members, that 
chief among these are the willingness to follow an argument where it leads 
and to allow others to do so, that communists do not fulfill the first con- 
dition because, in a large area, they accept truth by dictation, and that they 
do not fulfill the second because they are trying to bring in a regime which 
would suppress all philosophies but one. Those who take the other side 
say that to exclude such persons would be to take a leaf out of the communist 
book by employing the very repressions against which one is protesting. 
The two parties in this case do seem to me to be differing in opinion, not in 
feeling only, and about the rightness or wrongness of a policy, not merely 
about matters of fact. Can one prove this? I doubt it. The question has 
to do with what, in such a ‘ debate,’ one means to say, and in such questions 
formal proof is hardly yet in order. We must resort to one kind or another 
of self-examination. 

If one of us says, ‘I think active communists should be excluded from 
university employment’ and another says, ‘No, I think they should be 
admitted,’ is our difference, so far as ethical, exhausted by our differing 
feelings? Is this difference, to use Ramsey’s phrase, confined to ‘a com- 
parison of introspective notes’? I cannot think so. When two people 
differ in this way, they are not differing as they do when, listening to some 
melody, one reports ‘I feel exhilarated’ and the other ‘I feel depressed.’ 
What I say in such a case is meant to have a logical bearing on what you 
say; you clearly accept it as calling what I say in question; and neither 
of these things could be true if we were merely reporting dissimilar emotions. 
Mr. Stevenson, recognizing that there is more in ‘ This is right’ than the 
expression of the speaker’s feeling, tries to define this something more as 
the interest in modifying the other’s attitude. But this will not serve. If 
we read a statement by Aristotle to the effect that slavery is justifiable, 
and disagree with him, we are surely not trying to influence anyone ; not 
Aristotle because he is beyond influence, nor anyone else, for all the people 
we know disapprove of slavery already. 

Try a slightly different approach. Suppose you make either of the 
above statements, say that the exclusion of communists would be right, 
in the presence of several other persons. One breaks out into a frown of 
displeasure ; a second remarks, ‘I have a feeling of repulsion’; a third 
says, ‘ That is a complete mistake ; such a policy would be clearly wrong.’ 
On the theories before us, these three expressions are substantially the 
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same; they are all, so far as ethical, confined to expressing or asserting 
the presence of a feeling ; and they are all perfectly irrelevant, in the logical 
sense, to what you said. Now we can see, I think, that this is untrue. We 
can see that the third remark, ‘ That is a complete mistake,’ etc , is relevant 
to what you said in a sense in which the other two are not. The two first 
express disagreements in interest. The third expresses more. The one 
who makes it may do so with less feeling than either of the others, but you 


recognize in it something not only relevant to what you said, but contra- — 


dictory of it. He means to deny what you have asserted. And what you 
have asserted is the rightness of a certain course of action. To deny these 
things is to do violence to what all of us commonly suppose ourselves to 
mean. I believe that in such cases we read our intentions correctly, and 
the subjectivists incorrectly. If we do, subjectivism in both its forms must 
be in error. 


BranD BLANSHARD 


Yale University, New Haven. 
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ON THE BREAK BETWEEN THE NATURAL AND 
, THE HUMAN SCIENCES 


In a recent review,’ Professor Frank H. Knight has emphasised a 
crucial difference between the natural and the normative sciences, one 
sufficient to separate them essentially. For whereas the fundamental laws 
and uniformities of the positive sciences are relatively unalterable, the norms 
of the normative sciences themselves change. The specific task of the 
normative sciences is then just to trace the logic of these changes; and 
this is simply a step beyond the reach of the positive sciences. Accepting 
this general distinction, the present article will try to reinforce it by a further 
turn to the argument. For not only do the norms of the social sciences 
develop. There is the further uniqueness that we in some sense (however 
slight) absolutely determine how they will develop. It is indeed just through 
this capacity to discover the laws and purposes we at once obey and establish 
that the occasion for a clash between good and evil emerges. In sum, we 
come back to the issue of our freedom, our power to determine our purposes. 
If we regard this freedom as a fact we must also accept and face the equal 
finality for us of moral good and evil: we must face the risk that we can 
freely destroy ourselves, as well as freely save ourselves. At this level, the 
normative sciences are essentially sciences of human freedom. The human 
sciences become exact and positive only if we regard human choice as merely 
useful, a power enabling us to find the most efficient way of reaping the 
prescribed results. For then it is these results only that may have final or 
normative value. The human activities subserving them are no more than 
means, and the most productive means is a matter of positive fact or defin- 
ition. 

This is an outline of the thesis I propose to elaborate. The prospect is 
vague and misty. But it seems advisable broadly to place the relatively 
smaller region of human endeavour, that involving good and evil, on the 
continental map of all the sciences. The purpose in examining that smaller 
region is then revealed as simply to define the sense in which the human 
adventure is unique, the respects in which the ‘ facts’ it creates are different 
in kind from those of natural science; and how in this very difference is 
found the uniqueness of the normative disciplines. 

The effort to verify our thesis will be made in Economics. Its advantages 
for this role (apart from the writer’s obvious limitations) deserve some 
comment. It so happens that economic theory has been rather notoriously 
on the border, in the tension between the natural or positive and the human 
or normative sciences. Historically, economic science has been developed 
mainly as if it were a positive science: so that it offers an example which 


1* Virtue and Knowledge : The view of Professor Polanyi ’ (Ethics, July 1949), p. 271. 
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certainly deals with human interests and endeavours, and yet can apparently 
be dealt with on naturalistic ground. If then we discover what success it 
has had, we might hope to discover just to what extent a human activity 
can be understood by using the methods of natural science. And if we find 
that the explanation has failed, the respects in which it has so failed may 
reveal the uniqueness of human problems. Exactly because Economics is 
on this borderline, then, as few other sciences so usefully are, we may there 
hope to find enlightenment. 

At once, indeed, the history of economic theory proves suggestive. For 
it set out, as modern theorists so constantly insist, on the basis of what may 
be called a further twist to the naturalistic fallacy. We begin by assuming 
that human motives and actions are entirely rational: the Economic Man 
is understood as making the sensible best of his situation. This is an obvious 
prolongation of natural science’s root assumption that its world, the physical 
world, is throughout intelligible. It is not only the natural, but the inevitable, 
assumption, if the scientific method of hypothesis and reasoning is to be 
pursued. We look for the most satisfactory hypothesis, we build on it 
until facts appear which contradict it, and «hen we look for another more 
suitable in the new conditions, and build once more. In fact, there has in 
the natural sciences been no sign of breakdown. But here at once it appears 
that economic experience may disclose differences. The Economic Man 
certainly yielded a satisfactory theory—that of ‘ perfect competition.’ 
This theory also bore fruit, so long as the social facts were more in harmony 
with its assumptions than otherwise. But in the last century we have seen 
our theory gradually losing grip, as irrelevant. And this makes us suspect 
that it was probably always somewhat so. Here then we do seem to have 
a case in which social thought and temper have changed the norms of a 
science. It seems (in fact it is) pellucidly sensible to say, as Adam Smith 
in effect said, that a man should make the most efficient use of his (scarce) 
resources. But what the early classics did not so carefully analyse was that 
resources are scarce only relative to certain purposes. And what the theory 
of the Economic Man slurred over was the fact that these purposes themselves 
might not be rational or reconcilable by reason, or capable of simple individ- 
ualistic definitions. Of course, you can just assume that they are so; and 
then economic science becomes a purely analytical science, of the same 
useful and exact if very provisional nature as mechanics. But the facts of 
the last century have proved convincingly that an economics which does 
this merely ‘ passes the buck,’ and confesses inadequacy to explain obvious 
economic conflicts. For in fact men’s economic purposes are not exhaustively 
defined as rational, as the rational production of the maximum utility for 
the community with the least cost (a maximum which could be mechanically 
determined if there were no conflicts, for instance between what individuals 
want and what the community wants). 

In fact, it is only too easy to show that in economic life as well as generally 
men want irrational satisfactions. They want to be relatively ‘ better off’ 
than others (and this can be satisfied by limiting their supplies of utilities 
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as well as by expanding them). Or they want success in economic projects 
for its own sake, taking the economic arena as a contest. And once you 
enter this field of games, you place yourself in the thrall of motives which 
are quite inexplicable on mere rational grounds.” 

If the facts are as stated, they show that we are by no means exclusively 
impelled by pursuits which are mainly moral or intellectual. We may be 
equally spurred to act by our feelings or our emotions. If so, these emotional 
sources have been unduly ignored in comparison with the conative and 
intellectual sources of action. We are certainly lured to action by the search 
for the perfect emotional or physical experience ; and this is a major source 
of human action. Or, again, we may be impelled by the desire to solve 
problems for their own interest, no matter how costly to us in the narrowly 
economic sense our efforts may prove. It will still of course be the case that 


economic motive will retain its place in trying to distil as much reconciliation — 


as possible out of these conflicting motives and purposes. But it will certainly 


also be true that it will not in this form be anything like so exact a science as — 


the theory that evolved from Adam Smith’s maxim—‘ the uniform, constant 
and uninterrupted effort of every man to better his condition.’ For in his 
‘ condition,’ if we now recognise these unreconciled interests, there cannot 
be a common denominator yielding to an accepted measuring tape, such as 
the classical economists quietly assumed. The conflicts of our recent experi- 
ence seem then to indicate that in economic theory and practice an almost 
ideal country exists for testing the suggestion that there is a break in quality 
between the positive and the normative sciences. 

We can proceed then to consider just how the social sciences do actually 
differ from the natural. The first simple obvious difference is as to the 
measure of agreement, and the possibility of verification. Professor Polanyi 
has recently truly remarked : ‘There are divisions among scientists, some- 
times sharp and passionate, but both contestants remain agreed that scientific 
opinion will ultimately decide right; and they are satisfied to appeal to 
it as their ultimate arbiter.’"* This statement, clearly true for the natural 
sciences, is so inadequate for the social sciences that a difference in kind is 
suggested—and this specially for two reasons. In economic science, as our 
instance, the scientific foundation is not nearly so clear, the evidence is not 
so exact; and further the relevance of the theory to the facts is quite 
doubtful. 

To take the general basis of the Economic Man doctrine, it is highly 
debatable what a man’s ‘ condition ’ means, debatable in a wholly different 
sense from the ‘ condition’ of a chemical compound. We can expect to 
analyse the latter through time. Its elements will not change. But the 
very process of analysing the ‘conditions’ of economic activity—our 
desires and interests—causes these conditions to change; and each econ- 
omist would interpret them rather differently. In logical deduction from 


*See below, p. 150. 
3Science, Faith and Society (London, 1946), p. 49. 
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fixed assumptions economists are of course as competent as other scientists. 
But as to their definitions and their interpretation of their assumptions, 
and therefore of the problem, there is no such agreement or even clarity as 
to offer any firmly agreed percepts for practice. If we mean by Economic 
Man acting rationally, for instance, men who have a clear and agreed concept 
of the community’s good, and the individual’s relation to it, then we could 
work out a definite way of achieving it, of the same rigour as deduction in 
natural science. But one has only to state the conditions of such rigour to 
show how unattainable in the social sciences it is. Just indeed because the 
interpretation of what is good for the human condition varies from thinker 
to thinker, and must do so because this follows from his unique if essentially 
fragmentary structure and experience combined with his freedom to choose, 
just for this reason we must expect as many variations in economic inter- 
pretation as there are thinkers. 

Further, indeed, no one can feel sure about the relevance of his ‘ scien- 
tific’ economic deductions. He can have confidence in his logic; the 
unanimities in ‘ pure’ theory support this. But he cannot be sure how 
relevant the pure theory is to the facts; yet he does know that without 
relevance the theory is a vain thing. Each thinker may thus differ in his 
estimate of the incidence of monopoly, as well as in his view as to the reasons 
for monopolistic behaviour, and its justification or otherwise. 

The truth then seems to be that there are no facts in the social sciences 
which are in themselves simple and able to support the rigid definition of a 
problem, or to permit of rigid tests in relation to the real world. For in 
economic life these basic ‘ facts’ are infected throughout with our opinions, 
or with what we want. Utilities, satisfactions, opportunity costs are the 
counters in the game (so far as the costs are purely technical they fall outside 
the economic problem). And such counters suffer all the mutability and 
caprice of human preferences. We here make the measuring tapes for 
ourselves ; and we change the scales to suit our ‘ progress.’ This is a 
different world from exact science: quite different from the world where, 
as Polanyi says ‘in general . . . decisions do not clash, but on the contrary, 
can rely on wide approval.’ The only comparable agreement on the social 
sciences one may suggest as generally and traditionally accepted is the 
agreement to be allowed to differ, so far as thinkers are disinterested, and 
follow the argument whither it goes. But this illustrates a qualitative 
difference in the material and relevance of the two types of science. 

So far, we have examined the issue from the aspect of individual interests. 
But the vague unpredictable material of the social sciences is even more 
obvious when we consider that it also consists of what societies do and wish 
todo. In our own day we do not need to be reminded how unpredictable 
this can be. National or political motives are obscure even as against the 
dimness of personal motives. What we accept is that nations and groups 

. generally can go appallingly wrong, as well as right, wrong in every sense 


‘Science, Faith and Society, p. 37. 
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of the word; and this whether they are democratic or totalitarian. Now, 
we should, I think, agree that all our work in the social sciences at least 
aims at clarifying, and ultimately reducing these conflicts in the facts of 
moral and social life.: But such conflicts, this sheer moral wrongness, just 
do not arise in the natural sciences, or in the practical in part naively scien. 
tific work which precedes them, and in the applied work which follows them. 
The worst you can say of the natural sciences is that so far they have covered 
only a very small part of their potential field. But this is no more than in- 
adequacy. The verities of natural science are relatively permanent, but 
the human values may in their course destroy themselves. The normative 
sciences may conduce to their own destruction as well as their evolution, 
and in this issue, natural science will be a neutral. But this again is a differ. 
ence in kind. 

The fact that the normative sciences can go absolutely wrong, whereas 
the natural sciences can be so only mediately when wrongly used, is illum- 
inated by the consideration that the natural sciences can use the method of 
hypothesis @ ouwtrance, whereas the normative sciences never can. Natural 
science says if so and so, then so and so. And where an exception in fact 
appears, it only has to modify its hypothesis. This can go on endlessly. 
The natural facts will not alter in the meantime. But the human ‘ facts’ 
are in constant movement. This follows from the basic conditions of the 
human problem—that it is our nature to act, and to some extent we do 
act, spontaneously. It springs from our nature as essentially problem- 
setting and problem-solving creatures, essentially exercising choice. If so, 
it is our doom as well as our pride to get on with the job. But this in its 
turn, in our actual setting, involves making decisions which are absolute 
at the level of morals and politics (including economics). In sum, the prob- 
lems of the social sciences cannot wait. Thought stumbles after ever new 
action. But the natural facts remain. One can hardly avoid mention of 
the dramatic modern example. We can have all the time there is to study 
the physics and chemistry of atomic force. But the way societies will use 
it is unpredictable, and could be finally destructive. There is certainly no 
traditional unity of view here, as Professor Polanyi says there is on the 
natural science level. The necessary unity has to come through action, and 
so perhaps dangerously by force. So here again is a difference in kind 
between the two types of science. 

This fact that by nature we act, as distinct from being acted on, and 
that we act to solve problems we are also able to propose for study as mere 
problems, constitutes the opportunity for actions being good or evil, as 
distinct from being correct or incorrect. Natural science can hardly be said 
to deal with the goodness or evil of the facts it examines ; even in the sense 
of good or evil consequences, this cannot be applied to positive scientific 
investigation, for such investigation is entirely hypothetical, and the evil 
in consequences is not. Knowledge on the basis ‘if so, then so and so’ 
can be used in action, but in itself it remains entirely abstract. But the 
nature of the goals for which it is a means is not abstract. Our goals must 
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inevitably in some sense satisfy us. We must choose them as to some extent 
expressing what we want, as therefore to some slight extent our creations, 
for which we take responsibility. Our ideals or satisfactions, or the solutions 
we decide to work out, are simply not hypothetical, for they happen; we 
act on them, theory or no. The difference may be expressed thus: we 
choose the problems of the normative sciences in the arena of our acts, but 
those of the natural sciences are presented to us. It may be replied, we can 
make errors also in natural science—and this is true. But no natural scientist 
would maintain his error if he were convinced that it was an error—at least 
he would not do so qua natural scientist. It might be replied, no social 
scientist, gua social scientist would maintain an error, once convinced it 
was an error. The difference must then be described thus. In the nature 
of the case, the errors in natural science are or become clear, so that scientists 
do not maintain them. But in the social sciences they necessarily remain 
quite vague and disputable, matters of opinion and choice; and further 
the desire and the necessity to act on the issues they concern are compelling. 
They can only very seldom be labelled as clearly misguided or completely 
contrary to sense. 

Again, the natural scientist might maintain a programme which seemed 
to him erroneous in theory because he believed in the results it secured. 
These results might be good or bad—for instance, a scientist might choose 
the flashy or perhaps the patriotic way. But he would do this because he 
was ambitious or patriotic, definitely not because he was a natural scientist. 
He would believe in these results because they solved his practical problems, 
and in spite of his recognition of their scientific error. If then it is contended 
that we can have hypothetical normative analysis also, the answer is that we 
must always act. About this there is no ‘if’; and any hypothetical norma- 
tive reasoning that does not relate to ultimate action is just a beating of the air. 
But if it relates to aims we choose and realise in action for themselves, then it 
cannot remain a mere theoretical explanation of fact. It becomes a weaving of 
issues we assert as good for us, and as such subject to all the vagueness and 
infection of doubt which qualify human actions, partialities, and dogmatisms. 

What this amounts to is that the problems of the natural sciences are 
always natural, those of the social sciences throughout human. We may 
say that natural scientific reasoning is universal. If you add chemical A 
to chemical B you always get the same result. (If you do not, you will have 
to adopt a wider hypothesis, and so return to universal results). But the 
economic theories of, say, the Physiocratic or Smithian individuals are 
unique just because they are personal. They are reflections of what these 
men thought they wanted and in their situation thought they could get. 
Our views on the same issues are also unique but quite different. We for 
instance want security, and probably cannot get it, whereas the Smithians 
wanted progress, and did considerably succeed in getting what they wanted. 
It is easy to see how they created theories relative to their problems, and 
solutions which are largely irrelevant to our different view of our problems. 
So, once again, the fact that we set the problems and supply the solutions 
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in responsible action makes these activities, of theory as well as practice, 
unique. In our choices we find the final issues for morals, aesthetics, and 
politics. Just because we all act on our own beliefs, these actions can cause 
conflict and suffering which grow out of the power to choose and initiate, 
This then is the source of good and evil; this adoption of a self-chosen 
course of action as absolutely the individual’s personal solution. 

Here we reach the last turn in the argument—the critical turn. It is 
vividly put in a vital passage, by Professor Knight. He is considering 
Polanyi’s use of the jig-saw puzzle as an adequate analogy to illustrate the 
value of freedom, and the way it organises itself in the sciences.> And he 
draws the clear distinction that in scientific progress, the jig-saw solution 
grows ‘ by accretion, by steps that are not in dispute. ... But cultural 
progress, moral or esthetic, and political, has more the form of qualitative 
change ; it involves change in the norms themselves by which results are 
judged.’ He is not concerned in this article to take the point further. 

Our aim has, however, been just to open up this question of the ‘ change 
in the norms,’ and to show how definitive it is. Briefly, our special point 
is that not only do the norms change, but we in some sense change them. 
It is our special nature, presumably our function, to change them. It is 
our unique character to choose, finally choose so far as our fate and experi- 
ence are concerned. This in turn exposes us to the full consequences of 
good and evil. We can destroy ourselves spiritually as well as physically, 


just as we may make ourselves. The one is quite as possible (and at the . 


moment seems quite as likely) as the other. This is the corollary of freedom. 
And of course, if we discover the norms or aims of the human sciences, and 
this for us and them is an ultimate fact, then there is no such thing as exact- 
ness or positive science here. Evolution alone can provide a loose enough 
framework ; for here we examine ‘ facts ’ which through our very examina- 
tion present us with development ; a development realised in the special 
necessity of our natures, that we should choose and also act on the problems 
as well as examine them. 

This faces us with the necessity to make some statement about the view 
of moral evil to which our remarks are related. Here one must be entirely 
dogmatic, insisting of course that any results based on such dogmatism must 
in turn be entirely so far hypothetical. They depend on the view of evil here 
taken. It seems wisest then to rely on such statements as have been most 
broadly accepted by history and ordinary western practice, such as the 
Pauline ‘ The good that I would I do not ;_ but the evil which I would not, 
that I do’* or again, the ‘ Video meliora proboque; deteriora sequor.” 
Clearly recognising that what I do is, in a sense I accept, evil, I yet choose 

it, and this for me is an absolute decision. This view has been accepted as 


5Loc. cit., p. 277. Polanyi is not here dealing with the final issue Knight—raises that 
as between the natural and the moral sciences. He is discussing freedom in the 
sciences in general: cf. Polanyi: The Foundations of Academic Freedom 
(Society for Freedom in Science. Occasional Pamphlet No. 6, 1947), pp. 6, 12. 

*Romans, VII, 19. 

70vid, Metamorphoses, VII, 20. 
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defining the essence and ‘final sting’ of evil simply because it does bring 
out not only the irrationality of evil but also the fact that we as acting 
deliberately assert the irrational. In this sense, all human sciences whose 
material is infected with evil are simply beyond the scope of the exact 
sciences which use purely logical methods of comparison and analysis. For 
evil is clearly irrational. The descriptions of evil quoted have of course 
been put in more exact philosophic forms by many moralists.* But the point 
our argument stresses is the quite simple and accepted one that we are active 
in the making of our good and evil; they are relevant to our actions. You 
can of course also point to pain and unpleasant consequences as evil. But 
strictly they are evil only so far as we have willed them; apart from this 
they are harmful. And apart from being willed by us, pain and other con- 
sequences are sufficiently exact and predictable ; so that if economic theory 
confines itself to them (as generally it has in its ‘.pure’ assumptions) then 
it could be as exact as the natural sciences. But it could not deal with 
issues of actual choice, which are always finally determined by our reactions 
to good and evil. 

In sum, the necessity, or the privilege, to choose, which makes us unique, 
also makes the human sciences unique, and the practical issues unpredictable. 
In natural sciences, it is impossible to choose what is recognised as untrue, 
and when scientific results come to be applied, no scientist would seek to 


. apply theories he recognised as false. Such a choice would make nonsense 


of the whole enquiry. In the human sciences we would not of course as 
scientists choose what we recognised as untrue, or irrational; but we have 
further to relate our reasonings to the ‘ facts’ of normative sciences, which 
consist of purposes, ideals, acts of will, human valuations. To put it another 
way, it is the stability and uniformity of the factual assumptions that are 
specially characteristic of the natural sciences. But in the normative sciences 
it is their inadequacy, and therefore the continuous need to change them, 
that are typical. We there have to examine a situation in which it is sadly 
possible to choose the recognised evil as well as the good, and in which we 
cannot know what the chosen course will be. We unroll this evolution, as 
far as our knowledge goes; we are always developing the problems; so, 
in the human sciences, we seek to measure a uniquely changing material, 
without the possibility of a finally adequate measuring tape. And this 
constitutes an absolute break between the human and the natural sciences. 
The same distinction is illustrated in different form by Knight’s and 
Polanyi’s rather different estimate of freedom. Polanyi justifies it as being 
the most efficient form of organization (and so possibly only a means to 
further gain).? But to Knight freedom is for us a final value.2° Our point 
‘We may quote F. H. Bradley’s description of ‘ the bad self’ as ‘ not only in contra- 
diction with the good, but... in contradiction with itself: its content belies 


the form of the self which is asserted in it and further its content is itself dis- 
crepant.’ Ethical Studies (Oxford, 1927), p. 304. 
*The Foundations of Academic Freedom, . 5. Polanyi is here concerned only with 


academic freedom: he is not d specifically with the final relevance of 
freedom. 


"Cf. Virtue and Knowledge, p. 284, 
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has been rather that the necessity as well as the ability to choose are what 
makes the human experience, and therefore the human sciences, unique. 

The definition of evil we have examined is of course entirely formal. 
This is the usual procedure in the literature, as time and space are so limited. 
But it tends to suggest that evil is distinct and at once recognisable in a 
way which is false to the facts. Economists have found the consequent 
clarity convenient, for modern economists have found it easy, as compared 
with other sciences, to link their theories to these unduly clear definitions 
of the ethical and political sciences. Indeed, the crux of this definition—the 
assertion of the self in choosing evil—itself represents a bridge between 
ethics and the economic theory of the last eighty or so years. For modem 
economic theory has grown most fruitfully just in the avenues of economic 
choice. The marginal apparatus is developed by choices between ‘ satis. 
factions,’ and their costs are measured by the alternative satisfaction we 
have to choose to sacrifice, if we can choose only one of them. The formal 
link then is as strong and central as possible. As against this, however, 
should be recognised the fact that economics has in its actual development 
managed to avoid the complication of possible evil in our choices. This is 
partly due to the way in which our major economic institutions have grown. 
Division of labour has dominated here, especially in dissipating that sense 
of personal responsibility for our acts which is the mainspring of the moral 
problem. This subject, on its institutional side, is vast : one can merely 
mention the effects of such institutions as the large corporation, money and 
credit, or mass production," to explain, if not to justify this isolation of 
economic activity from the moral fight. One might almost conclude that 
the problem of evil does not enter into economic life—that is the modern 
suggestion, hardly explicitly made, but almost tacitly accepted. Yet I 
venture to suggest that no suggestion could be further from the truth. It 
would be difficult to find a sphere in which men commit evil acts more 
habitually, more blatantly, and indeed much more disastrously than in 
their ordinary economic pursuits, with all their hard, uncivil edges. We just 
do not face this. It is our age’s major blind spot. But if we do, the special 
qualities of the human sciences stand out. 

Why then has choice between good and evil not been more honestly 
faced in economic life and theory? The topic is large (and one fairly wide 
channel of thought on it has already grown from Weber). This paper may 
close, as is indeed overdue, with some brief suggestions. Especially, may 
it not to some extent be just the necessarily rather formal and intellectual 
nature of the definitions of good and evil in morals that have caused the 
applications of these definitions to economic life largely to be avoided ! 
For our economic lives are certainly not conducted in logical syllogisms. 
Moral evil in economic life is not easy to define or locate. If the nature of 
evil is then described as clear, it may have been argued, then it is not obvious- 
ly present in economic life, because there it is not clear. The truth may rather 


"JT have attempted a brief description in Economic Efficiency and Social Welfare (London, 
1943) chap. iv. 
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be that in fact the nature and indeed the presence of evil, are not in any 
case nearly so clear-cut as moral theory (quite properly for its purposes) 
continually suggests. This is certainly so in economic activity, especially 
for the reason given that responsibility is confused and dissipated in the 
institutions of modern industrial societies. But it may be worth while, 
before closing, to suggest a few other factors which blur the lines between good 
and evil, and veil the presence of evil in economic behaviour. 

First. in importance is perhaps the realisation that there is usually an 
element of doubt as to the presence or degree of evil in actual choices. And 
then inevitably we give ourselves the benefit of the doubt; especially so 
in economics, where even doubt is faint, and we experience only mild dis- 
comfort in the face of economic evil. Add to this that we are not nearly 
so constantly conscious (or ‘ self-conscious’), when we act, as one would 
gather from theories of morals. We are at best feebly conscious of the moral 
issues, intensely so only at scarce moments. Our normal actions spring 
rather from a basis of rather fixed and automatically obeyed sentiments 
or ‘ propensities’ or habits (very fixed in economic life). These habits 
represent degrees of evil in choice quite as much as degrees of good. And 
certainly these different systems of the sentiments, these separative insti- 
tutional structures, are far from integrated or rationalised within our own 
minds. This is notorious (though still largely accepted) in economic life, 
where the norm of efficiency is established almost as an imperium in imperio 
in the realms of particular businesses. Efficiency justifies any economic 
policy. But this it just certainly does not do in any final sense. Limiting 
oneself to mere efficiency is clearly a blameworthy limitation of the imagina- 
tion, a denial of our responsibility’s true reach. And there is no need to 
dilate on the evil consequences. ; 

From another aspect, our modern economic life is mainly lived through 
groups. The units which act are mainly groups or individuals as representing 
groups. But we have not filled out our very individual view of evil with a 
wider insight into the moral transgressions of groups. The units in economic 
life are largely corporate ; and corporations, we assume, are incapable of 
moral evil. But surely they are so capable in reality (whatever the law 
may say). Nations clearly act viciously. And different ages and civilizations 
have their special recognition of ‘sins,’ as with usury in the middle ages, or 
religious persecution which G. M. Trevelyan so eloquently pins down as ‘ the 
gross moral error of all Christendom.’ It seems likely that the slight surprise 
we feel that usury could be regarded as so evil springs simply from our 
surprising inability to realise economic selfishness, and its evil sway. (Quite 
recently we regarded ‘ exporting unemployment ’ as rather good economics). 
Indeed we just have to admit that the hard edges of personal responsibility 
are in fact rubbed away in the broad flow of mundane events. In Trevelyan’s 
words ‘ The origins of evil lie far back in time and it is one of the functions 
of history to trace them out.’!* In this sense, we cannot avoid doing evil, 


An Autobiography (London, 1949) p. 79. 
Mibid., p. 80. 
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as children of evil times. And this inevitability may at least help us to avoid 
the excessive shame which can infect too tender consciences. But our duty 
remains inexorably. We can recognise and accept this inevitability, and 
still can do our best with it. Realising how our groups can go morally astray, 
we shall make difficult efforts to cultivate tenderness in our consciences 
when they hint the presence of group evil-doing (e.g. national evil-doing) in 
economic or practical life. We who lived through Munich well know how 
real such shame and sense of evil (as well as confusion of mind) can be. 

This last reflection suggests what is perhaps the main practical obscurity 
in the active world of good and evil. The fact is that we have a great many 
interests. We make for ourselves a universe of interests, in some of which 
evil is of little import. But we ourselves are feeble and limited vessels. 
It is fatally easy to immerse ourselves in the interests we prefer ; indeed it is 
inevitable that we shall do so too exclusively. Yet so to choose, knowing 
that this choice involves ignoring obvious duties, is moral evil. When we 
then realise the inevitability of evil acts we are tempted to give up the 
hopeless task and take our transgressions for granted. The application to 
economic life is here specially obvious and exact. But the reason is equally 
obvious. It springs from the way in which we have isolated our economic 
lives. Yet this is itself a form of evil. For the broad distinction between 
good and evil is in theory clear-cut—it is just the distinction between that 
which coheres and that which sets itself up against coherence. Both our 
economic practice and theory have certainly so set themselves up against 
the full rational integration a moralised experience demands. 

It may, further, well be that concentration on the moral and intellectual 
sides of our natures has been excessive (especially in Scotland). The moral 
motive has been too exclusively recognised as the source of action. Shamefast 
consciences can stultify the emotions. Yet huge sources of action spring 
from our affective natures, to satisfy our feelings or emotions; our tastes, 
our love of society, especially our games and arts. In sport, for instance, 
it has been usual to underline rivalry as the prevailing dynamic. Yet few 
can be satisfied to explain the fanaticism, the devotion, indeed the sheer 
effort, economic, nervous and physical, poured out on physical antics in 
themselves rather nonsensical, simply by the desire to beat a fellow equally 
deluded. Why in the world should one wish to excel anyone in knocking 
balls about ? Yet the service we give to these gods is patent. Must it not 
then also be some strong universal impulse which here seeks its food? If 
so, surely it must be the aesthetic emotion, in itself strong and pervasive 
enough to bear any human weight. The lure in games is the difficult and 
very precise creation of infinitely satisfying felt rhythms—the mystery 
known to ball-game addicts, as well as artists, as timing. It crops up in 
unexpected places. Most followers of Association football in Scotland 
would react dangerously to the suggestion that they are aesthetes. Rivalry 
is of course here strong. But how often one has felt the quiver of delight 
which sweeps a crowd when some specially apt perfectly timed move is 
executed, even by an opponent. (The usual adjective in Glasgow is an 
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ecstatic ““ Bonny ’”’!). This is true of all games, and something like it is 
true of all the arts. It is one of our strongest impulses to action. And in 
itself it has not much directly to do with moral good and evil. 

It seems then that we have many interests, in themselves often legitimate, 
and that these interests are bound to conflict rather irrationally. It follows 
that the facts of our experience impose on us, here at least, what we can term 
a normative economic enquiry and in practice an obligation to choose. We 
are obliged to seek to integrate our experience, to try to distil from these 
conflicts the most rational experience possible. But as the interests are 
not in pari materia, and our choices must be made on non-quantitative 
estimates, we can compare only on the basis of standards we are ourselves 
always developing or interpreting. Economic choices at this level must be 
normative. 

The gist of the matter then lies in the fact of choice. However much 
you limit it, any reality granted to human choice involves a break in essence 
as between the natural and the human sciences. For then we have to choose 
between what we recognise as right or wrong; and we have to develop the 
standards of judgment as we create the problems. But then strict logic 
cannot be enough in these sciences. Choice consigns the human sciences 
to the doubts of human judgments, the insecurity of human fate. For 
freedom to choose implies freedom to go wrong as well as right. And there 
our science is as insecure as our actions, in the broad line of human evolution. 


A. L. Macriz 


University of Flasgow. 
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MAINE DE BIRAN AND THE EMPIRICIST TRADITION 


Bergson believed! that Maine de Biran was the greatest French meta- 
physician since Descartes and Malebranche. If he was right, then English. 
speaking students of philosophy have been guilty of unwarranted neglect. 
For in the English language there is no book and only a few short articles 
in the journals on his philosophy. At this time when an anthology of his 
previously unobtainable works* is appearing we should examine that phil- 
osophy, if only to understand more fully the French philosophers influenced 
by him, not the least of whom was Bergson himself. 

But for English-speaking students there is a more important and com- 
pelling reason for studying this early nineteenth century metaphysician : 
his work constitutes a close phenomenological study of certain aspects of 
the Great Tradition of British Empiricism, of the philosophies of Locke and 
Hume. And from this discerning, sensitive critique those of us who are 
still thinking along the lines set down by that tradition may learn much. 

An understanding of this critique requires, however, a grasp of the 
fundamental principles of the Biranienne philosophy. A presentation of 
that philosophy will be a necessary prolegomenon to that critique, and will 
in turn be clarified and explained (for the English-speaking reader) by the 
impact of that critique upon the familiar doctrines of the British Empiricists. 

In this study we shall first consider briefly de Biran’s life and writings : 
next we shall discuss the basic tenets of his philosophy in outline: and 
finally we shall present his criticisms of Locke and Hume. These criticisms 
will be found to illumine and explain our outline, and we shall leave it to 
the reader to judge whether Bergson was right about de Biran’s greatness. 

Frangois Pierre Gonthier, or Maine de Biran, was born in Bergerac, 
southern France, in 1766, ten years before the death of Hume. He was one 
of the soldiers who defended the castle of Versailles in 1789, during the 
French Revolution. In 1793, being a royalist, he retreated to a quiet départe- 
ment of France to escape the fury of the Reign of Terror, and during his 
retreat began his intense studies in philosophy. In 1797 he was elected to 
the Council of the Five Hundred, and his election signalized the downfall 
of the Jacobins. In the midst of a career of extreme usefulness to his country 
(during which he was elected to the Chamber of Deputies and was made 
Commander of the Legion of Honour) he spent long periods of time in complete 
solitude doing research in mathematics, philosophy, and political theory. 
And so all his life he moved between two poles of devoted political activity 
and solitary devotion to his researches. He died in 1824, twenty years after 
the death of Kant, whose works he admired greatly.® 


1La Philosophie Frangaise, Revue de Paris, May 15, 1915, p. 247. 

*Qeuvres Choisies, ed. Gouhier (Aubier, 1942). We shall refer to this edition as ‘@’: 
a more complete edition of de Biran’s works is edited by Pierre Tisserand (Lib- 
rairie Felix Alcan, 1932), and we shall refer to this as ‘ 7’.’ 

‘Henri ~ “oh Les Conversions de Maine de Biran (Librairie philosophique, 1948) 
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The philosophy of Maine de Biran presents neither a comprehensive 
picture of the universe nor a fully systematized analysis of the beings that 
populate it : he never attempted to write a book like Berkeley’s Principles 
of Human Knowledge. Apart from his political works* the only work that 
can be said to summarize his most advanced speculations is his Essai sur les 
Fondements de la Psychologie et sur ses Rapports avec 1 Etude de la Nature, 
which appeared in 1812. This great suggestive work has received hardly 
a cursory treatment in the English language, though French philosophers 
have long regarded it as the most complete statement of his philosophy.® 
Before considering de Biran’s relationships to the British Empiricists, we 
shall present an outline-analysis of that essay. 


There are in general two stages in the progress of the Hssai: the first 
we shall call (as de Biran calls it) ‘ Elementarisation’: the second we shall 
call ‘ Application.’ It will be seen that these are not two independent 
stages, but interpenetrate radically all through the Essai. However, for 
expositional purposes we shall find it useful to distinguish them sharply. 

For de Biran any science, before it deserves that name, must have certain 
entities or objects which it presents for our acceptance : moreover, it must 
possess a precise language by means of which these entities are classified. 
The presentation of these entities, and the classification of them constitute 
the first stage of de Biran’s philosophy, that of Elementarisation. He always 
kept as an ideal Lavoisier’s elementarisation of chemistry and hoped, by 
following Lavoisier’s example, to effect ‘une détermination . . . exacte du 
véritable objet ’® of the theory of mind and the universe. By seeking out 
objects in which our belief does not arise from hypotheses borrowed from 
‘des sciences étrangéres ’ such as physiology, he hoped to establish the founda- 
tions of all knowledge, and of metaphysics, and to clear the fields of both 
psychology and metaphysics of those ‘ discussions oiseuses et indéterminées ”* 
which had hitherto characterized both fields of thought. Let us now con- 
sider his Elementarisation of science, his search for the véritable objet of all 
human knowledge. 

The objects proposed for our belief by la science premiére, or metaphysics, 
are what de Biran calls ‘ faits primitifs,’ or primitive or primary facts. In 
his long introduction to the Essai, de Biran recites his arduous attempts to 
find facts or entities truly primary, that is, appropriate to a First Science. 
At first he placed the findings of Hartley and Bonnet among these facts, 
and held that the physiological ‘ mouvements du cerveau ’ must not be ignored 
by any such science. But in the course of his writings a fully developed 
doctrine of what constitutes a fait primitif emerged, and as a result of this 
doctrine he excluded these ‘ hypothéses physiologiques ® from the body of 
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primary facts. Before we can understand his philosophy we must grasp 
this new doctrine of primary fact. 

A primitive fact must have three characteristics: first, it must be a 
‘ premiére connaissance,” not requiring any learning process or rational 
deduction for its being entertained: secondly, it must have two terms, 
some conscious existent! and ‘ quelque chose, objet ou modification qui concourt 
avec cette existence et est distinct ou séparé d’elle.’ These two terms must both 
fall within the ‘ limites de la conscience, that is, within a primitive fact 
there can be no element foreign to or beyond the limits of consciousness. The 
objet ou modification goes to constitute a fact only if there is some conscious 
entity in whom it is immediately (that is without benefit of learning, ete.) 
present. Without and beyond a conscious entity there is no fact; and 
without an object or second term presented without benefit of learning or 
deduction there is likewise no primitive fact. The third characteristic of a 
primitive fact is permanence or persistence over a period of time; for we 
must remember that these facts are to be among other things the foundations 
of knowledge ; and knowledge for Maine de Biran requires!* a foundation 
beyond the passing moment. 

Having set forth this general set of criteria for picking out facts de Biran 
proceeds to collect these premiéres connaissances. But in this selection he 
does not seek facts at random ; he holds a view of the human mind which 
dominates almost every sentence of the Essai, and of all his other later 
works. We shall briefly discuss this doctrine of mind, and then show in 
outline how by means of it, and applying the three criteria mentioned 
above, he completed the Elementarisation of science. 

The mind, for Maine de Biran, has two spheres, sharply distinguishable 
from one another, and yet always found in experience to be intimately 
related with each other. These two spheres he called respectively the 
‘ Vactivité’ and ‘ la résistance." Activity consists in the internal experience 
of our own willing ; resistance consists in the felt pressure of something 
exterior to that internal experience of willing. We live through the internal 
experience of willing, but the experience of resistance, is presented to us a8 
a force that resists, though it often obeys, that willing. Put another way, 
consciousness of this willing and the willing itself are identical; but the 
resistant element is presented to, is felt ‘ against ’ this conscious activity of 
willing, is outside of it though in direct contact with it. The prototype and 
source of the contrast and the inter-relation between the volitional and 
resistant spheres de Biran holds to be the experience of our willing to move 
our own bodies. We shall further examine this distinction and inter-relation 
between the two spheres of our immediate experience when we consider de 
Biran’s attacks upon Locke and Hume. But at present we can summarize 
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the relations between these two spheres as follows: the first is what we 
might call our ‘ conscious willing self,’ and is internal ; the second comprises 
those objects which are presented to, and which resist (with varying degrees 
of force) that conscious willing self. 

Having at least adumbrated this distinction, we can now examine how 
de Biran utilised it to select the faits primitifs, the entities proposed for our 
acceptance by his First Science. 

We have already noticed that any primitive fact must be capable of 
occurring without benefit of learning or deduction, that it must be comprised 
of at least two factors : an objet and a conscious existent to whom this object 
is presented ; and finally, we have noticed that this fact as a whole must be 
persistent or permanent. In examining the various candidates for election 
to the rank of faits primitifs de Biran finds that the most obvious candidates : 
the ‘ affections * (for example, pleasure and pain and our sensations of 
external objects) all fail to have the permanence or persistence requisite for 
a truly primary fact of human knowledge. All these immediate experiences 
‘varient sans cesse, soit avec les différentes causes externes qui les font naitre, 
soit avec les dispositions des organes qui en sont le siége.’ These are, as Plato 
and Whitehead have frequently noticed, always ‘ coming into being, and 
passing away,’ are guilty of the ‘ gappiness’ that Hume and H. H. Price 
have so carefully considered. Where then can we find permanence among 
our experiences ? To answer this crucial question de Biran brings his funda- 
mental doctrine of mind, the distinction of internal willing from exterior 
resistance, into play. The objects of our sensing, our pleasures and pains, 
all these arise and perish sans cesse, but there is one fact which persists : 
the active willing to move or not to move our own bodies—not the contempla- 
tion of the moving of our bodies, a contemplation which frequently occurs 
long before the act of volition which moves (or fails to move) the body, 
but the actual volition which is felt to be simultaneous with that movement 
(or at least with the resistance) of the body. This actual volitional force, 
frequently so difficult to discern and even more difficult to describe suitably, 
this force and that resistance persist in varying degrees of tension throughout 
the whole of our waking life. And the feeling of that force, of a willed effort, 
against a felt resistance is the fait primitif, and for de Biran the fait générateur, 
the source direct or indirect of all other facts. It alone for de Biran has 
all three of the characteristics appropriate to the factual foundation of 
metaphysics : it is unlearned, has two terms (the willing and the resistance), 
and is persistent, permanent throughout one’s waking life. 

But an important question here arises, and one whose answer will help 
us to understand de Biran’s Elementarisation of science : do we not have 
different feelings of the various parts of our own bodies? Are there not 
different points upon which this willing works, different organs, etc., and 
therefore different facts since we have different objects, though the willed 
effort be taken to be the same? The answer to this question draws us 
deeper into de Biran’s fundamental distinction between internal and exterior 
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perceptions. We learn to localize these various areas of our bodies by 
virtue of our capacity to move our hands, eyes, etc., amd we learn to co. 


ordinate our experiences so that we come to believe our body does have ; 


different parts, side by side, etc. But the primitive, unlearned fact is what 
Leibniz called the continuatio resistentis, the continuity or unity of resistance 
that, so to speak ‘ surrounds ’ our active willing, though this ‘ surrounding’ 
is itself learned, the primitive fact being the mere resistance of our bodies 
to our willing. This continuity, without parts placed side by side, constitutes 
the primitive resistant term; and even now, advanced as we are in our 
habits of thought, if we simply feel kinaesthetically, eliminating, or as de 
Biran puts it ‘ abstracting’ from all that we have learned by sight and 
touch, we experience that unity of resistance—albeit with different degrees 
of tension. And this experience of a single resistant term against an act 
of willing, this experience is the fait générateur of metaphysics, which pre- 
supposes no other facts, and which Maine de Biran holds to be the source 
of all other facts, and of all knowledge. 

We shall not here enter into a critique of this doctrine ; we are trying 
to set forth the foundations of de Biran’s metaphysics only in so far as such 
an exposition helps us to understand de Biran’s attitude toward the British 
Empiricists. We might ask: does not the very abstraction or elimination 
of the teachings of sight and touch (for example) involve some learning, 
some hypothesis which is suspect, and not capable of being justified by our 
immediate experience, not capable of being defended by the facts alone? 
But in this study such a question will not be treated ; for our discussion of 
Maine de Biran’s attack on the British Empiricists will be seen to be inde- 
pendent of the answer to this question. Moreover, we are not here under- 
taking a defence of his philosophy. 

It now becomes obvious that the recognition of this primary fact depends 
upon (among other things) the experience of this internal activity of willing 
(which we shall more closely examine in the second part of this study) as 
against a resistance exterior to it. We experience this activity by means of 
what de Biran calls a ‘ sens intime’: and that resistance is experienced by 
the ‘ sens externe.’ Based upon this acceptance of two kinds of sens, internal 
and exterior, de Biran draws up his hierarchial classification of more or less 
primary facts. Among the signes précis he employs to make this classification 
are ‘ primary fact,’ ‘ external sense,’ ‘ internal sense,’ etc. : and the entities 
to which these terms correspond, and which are proposed for our acceptance 
are such as can be found in any one’s waking life. The derivation of all 
other facts from the fait primitif and their classification into more and less 
primary facts requires an elaborate defence ; to this defence a great part 
of the Essai is dedicated. That classification—and this defence—constitute 
the first great stage in the movement of his thought : the stage of Elemen- 
tarisation. All we need note in summary of that stage is this: seeking the 
facts of experience which were persistent enough to be taken as the source 
of all human knowledge, de Biran utilized the basic distinction between our 
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experience of willing (effort voulu) and of resistance, of internal as against 
exterior perception, and by that means found what he believed to be the fait 
générateur of metaphysics ; and this fact, the feeling of our own actual 
volitional effort to move our bodies, he used as the foundation for his 
Elementarisation of the sciences. 

In the second stage of Maine de Biran’s philosophy, that of Application, 
we find illustrated his greatest weaknesses, his definite limitations as a 
philosopher. But on the other hand, once we have recognized these limita- 
tions we may see how sensitively and suggestively he accomplished the 
limited task he set for himself. For this second stage of Application con- 
sisted for de Biran in nothing but the assertion and defence of the thesis that 
his hierarchical classification of the primary facts solved most of the basic 
problems of metaphysics; more specifically, he asserted that the fait 
générateur was the examplar and the source of all our knowledge of self and 
of causation (as well as of unity and identity). From the felt resistance 
and obedience of our bodies to our willing arises all our notion of self and 
of causation. 

The classic French attack upon this doctrine is typified by Naville when 
he asks : how do we pass from this individual felt causation, the causality 
of one’s intimate self, to the causality found in nature? Writing of Maine 
de Biran’s philosophy of causation, Naville notes!*: ‘ Elle glisse trop légére- 
ment sur la différence capitale qui fait le sens commun entre la causalité du moi 
et celle de la nature.’ And indeed this accusation is quite just, when one 
considers how simply de Biran does pass from immediately felt effort to 
God’s causation, by way of the causes secondes in the external world : from 
the individual’s experience of his own causation, says de Biran?’ : 


L’entendement s’éléve par la chaine des causes secondes, congues d’aprés ce type 
interne, jusqu’a Dieu, cause creatrice des existences, cause des causes. Moi et 
Dieu tels sont les deux péles de la science. 


This soaring flight of the understanding through secondary causes to God is 
in no way clearly justified by de Biran’s philosophy, and the failure to 
justify it, or at least to justify some inference from the causation in one’s self 
to the causation in nature, does constitute an inescapable limitation of his 
philosophy. 

But it is a limitation he himself clearly recognised, and this is an important 
point, nearly always ignored by his French critics; he knew he could not 
derive any universal laws of causation from the individual facts he had 
found in human experience. Such a derivation, he said, belongs to the 
‘domaine . . . de la raison,’ which he claims to be a domain quite separate 
from that of immediate consciousness, of la conscience. And this is a crucial 
claim for his philosophy, albeit a grave limitation : for his is a philosophy 
of facts of consciousness, dedicated to the Elementarisation spoken of 
earlier in this study. His whole philosophical life was spent in a search for 
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and classification of such facts which carried in themselves their own titres 
de créance, did not depend upon any deductive process for their verification 
or defence, were just there to be found in everyone’s experience if one looked 
in the right place. 

This ends our brief introductory sketch of the movement, conclusions, 
and limitations of de Biran’s philosophy. For the rest of this study it will 
be useful to summarize that philosophy by noticing its three basic assertions : 
first, that the ultimate facts of metaphysics are presentations to some 
conscious self; second, that the most ultimate fact is discoverable only if 
we recognise that there are two distinct, but closely inter-related spheres of 
perception, the exterior and the internal, and if we see in the light of this 
distinction that only l’éffort voulu, the actual willing to move our own bodies, 
has the permanence requisite for an ultimate fact, or fait générateur : third, 
that this ultimate fact is also the exemplar and source of our knowledge of 
causation (as well as of self, identity, and unity). Remembering these 
three assertions, we can now proceed to a consideration of de Biran’s critique 
of the Great Tradition of British Empiricism. 


De Biran’s critique of the Great Empiricist Tradition occurs always 
against the background of his fundamental agreement with it: he, like 
Locke, Berkeley and Hume, was seeking to derive all knowledge from 
certain facts, sometimes called ‘ particular ideas,’ or ‘impressions’ by the 
Empiricists. Locke used the word ‘ experience * to refer to the totality 
of these facts, and his successors refined the meaning of that term, but never 
swerved from their efforts to derive knowledge from objects which carried 
with them their own titres de créance, which were acceptable for belief not 
because of any process of deduction, but simply because they were to be 
found among the entities which we cannot refuse to accept, or believe in.™ 
It is because of this fundamental agreement between de Biran and the 
philosophers of the Great Empiricist Tradition that his criticism of them is 
at once directly relevant to that tradition and intelligible to those of us 
who are acquainted with it. 

De Biran’s critique revolves around two grave inadequacies he has 
found in the philosophies of Locke and Hume. He never explicitly considers 
Berkeley’s philosophy ; the present writer has found no sign in the French- 
man’s works of his having ever studied Berkeley. 

But after we have considered each of these problems we shall notice 
that his attacks upon Locke and Hume make him an ally of Berkeley’s in 
some very interesting ways : in fact, we shall find de Biran to be a defender 
of the Irish Bishop’s kind of philosophy, though with certain differences. 
And a brief comparison and contrast of these two philosophers will bring 
us to the conclusion of this study. 

One of the basic tenets of Locke’s empiricism is that all human knowledge 


1% Essay concerning Human Understanding, Book II, ch. 2. 
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has as ‘the ultimate materials of all its compositions certain entities 
called ‘ particular ideas.’ For Locke the basic distinction amcyg particular 
ideas is that of ‘ ideas of sensation ’ from ‘ ideas of reflection.’ The totality 
of ideas of sensation and reflection constitutes experience, the ultimate 
source of human knowledge : sensations are our experience of the external 
world, and reflections give us the ‘ materials’ for our knowledge of self. 

It is de Biran’s assertion that Locke fails to distinguish sharply enough 
between these two realms of experience, that he fails to present a complete 


- phenomenological account of the differences between them. Let us first 


examine how Locke distinguishes sensations from reflections, and then 
consider de Biran’s attack. 

Sometimes Locke ascribes temporal priority to sensations ;?* at other 
times he indicates that sensations have the distinction of being ‘ this great 
source of most of the ideas we have.’ But the basic phenomenological 
distinction he discovers is this: sensations are presented by ‘ external 
sense *4 and reflections are presented to ‘internal sense.’ But both these 
kinds of experience are ‘ very like’ each other.2> In fact so ‘ very like’ 
each other are they, that in an early draft of the Essay the first sentence in 
that work almost dismisses reflection as a unique source of knowledge : 
‘I imagine that ali knowledge is founded on and ultimately derives itself 
from sense, or something analogous to it, and may be called sensation.’®® 
It is this source of knowledge ‘ analogous to’ sense that de Biran examines 
closely : and after doing so he finds that Locke’s account of it is inadequate, 
and has misled his followers. Let us consider de Biran’s accusations. 

The failure to analyse further the phenomenological distinction between 
these two sources of knowledge, de Biran holds, has had the result of leaving 
out the most basic phenomenological distinction between sensations and 
reflections. Sensations, de Biran asserts, are presented fo us: reflections 
are incapable of such presentation, they are experiences we live through. 
When we try to consider reflections as presentations to us (for instance, in 
our imaginations) we radically alter those reflections and must fall into 
confusion. For so different are the experiences of the sens intime from those 
of the sens externe that ‘les deux sortes de signes calqués sur ces deux sortes 
de conceptions opposées constitueront deux langues absolument séparées.’?” 

Failing to notice this fundamental difference between our two sources 
of knowledge, philosophers have assumed that all experience is—and must 
be—reducible one to the other. And since for pragmatic reasons we are 
concerned with the external world, the prototype of all clear experience 
has become our sensations. But the crux of the difficulty is that philosophers 
have failed to notice that each of these two kinds of experience has its own 
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kind of clarity, and its own important uses: ‘la vue intérieure porte avec 
elle-méme son flambeau et s’éclaire elle-méme de la lumiére qu'elle communique.”® 
And although sensations and reflections may be intimately related, the 
standards for the clarity of one can hardly be used as standards for the clarity 
of the other. 

This failure to distinguish more sharply between external and internal 
impressions has had a disastrous result for empiricism ; some philosophers 
(like Condillac) had neglected reflections altogether, assuming that what- 
ever there is that is clear and useful in them must be found in sensations, 
and so one of the two basic sources of human knowledge, according to the 
empiricists, had been completely ignored. 

The distinction between external and internal particular ideas runs 
through all of the Great Tradition: Berkeley systematizes it into the dis. 
tinction between ‘ ideas’ and ‘ spirit ’ or ‘ self’ (as we shall see at the end 
of this part), and throughout Hume’s T'reatise and Enquiries the distinction 
has an important role to play. But that this distinction is not maintained 
clearly enough in Hume is evidenced by an error made by Miss C. Maund in 
her study of Hume. In Hume’s Theory of Knowledge®® she writes: ‘ The 
perceptions which we believe to be external are impressions, those about 
which we have no such beliefs are ideas.’ Now in the later books of the 
Treatise and the whole of the Enquiries the distinction between internal and 
external impressions constitutes a vital part of Hume’s theory of knowledge 
and morals. Miss Maund’s criterion for distinguishing impressions from 
ideas leaves out these former impressions altogether, or rather implicitly 
turns them into ideas, and just as completely leaves them out of the founda- 
tions of empiricism. Now her error springs not merely from negligent 
scholarship ; it is a symptom of a dominant tendency in modern empiricism 
to assimilate all particular ideas or impressions to external experience, to 
the neglect of one of the two basic sources of all knowledge—reflections. 
Failing to utilize or recognize this source, empiricism limits its own resources, 
as much as it it had omitted any consideration of our sense of touch in a 
theory of the external world. And overlooking Reflections it unnecessarily 
limits its own applicability, its own sufficiency as a theory of human know- 
ledge. 

Maine de Biran’s criticism, therefore, is quite salubrious for empiricism : 
it tells us that we must distinguish Sensations from Reflections not merely 
by means of the internal-external dichotomy, but by further phenomeno- 
logical observation of the distinction between presentation to and living 
through. And de Biran’s insistence that this latter interior experience 
carries with itself its own titre de créance, ‘ porte avec elle-méme son fiambeau,’ 
is an observation that must be taken seriously by every empiricist. 

Samuel Alexander has considered this distinction systematically by his 
use of the terms ‘ enjoyment’ and ‘ contemplation.’*® According to Alex- 
ander we contemplate objects, and enjoy our own minds. 
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Although, as we have noticed, de Biran does not discuss Berkeley’s 
philosophy, he might have done so with at least some approval : for Berkeley 
throughout his Principles emphasizes the distinction between ‘ perceiving 
ideas "*! and having an ‘ inward feeling of reflexion’ of self.3* In fact so 
fundamental is this distinction for Berkeley that he erects it into the onto- 
logical distinction of ‘ ideas ’ from ‘ spirits,’ making the former the exclusive 
objects of perceiving, and the latter the entities experienced only by an 
‘inward feeling.’ Moreover, he insists** that no ideas can resemble spirits 
and that a different language must be employed in talking about each. 
All these assertions, so crucial to his system, remind us of de Biran’s state- 
ment that the way of experiencing sensations is so different from our way 
of experiencing by means of the apperception interne that ‘les deua sortes de 
signes calqués sur ces deux sortes de conceptions opposées constitueront deux 
langues absolument separées.’ 

We shall soon consider the differences between de Biran’s dichotomy 
and that of Berkeley, but it is important to notice that the same phenomen- 
ological distinction—that of contemplation versus enjoyment—plays a 
fundamental role in both their metaphysics. This similarity at the founda- 
tions of their two accounts of experience will be seen to help lead to a close 
similarity between their two theories of causation. 

De Biran’s second criticism of the Great Tradition is directed at Hume, 
and it is especially levelled at the chapter in the Enquiries called ‘ Of the 
Idea of Necessary Connexion.’ Let us first consider Hume’s statements in 
that chapter, in so far as they are relevant to de Biran’s attack, and then 
consider that attack. After doing this we shall briefly discuss the similarities 
and differences between de Biran’s doctrine of causation and that of Berkeley. 

In this chapter Hume was searching for the impression which might give 
rise to the idea of a necessary causal connexion between two entities. Having 
failed to find this impression among ‘single instances’ of our external 
impressions, he turns to those which are internal, which we feel when 

‘ by the simple command of our will we . . . move the organs of our body,’ 


but he finds that 


‘ with regard to the influence of volition over the organs of the body . . . 
like all other natural events [this] can be known only by experience, and can 
never be foreseen from any present energy or power in the cause, which connects 
it with the effect and renders the one an infallible consequence of the other. 
The motion of our body follows upon the command of our will. But the means 
by which this is effected, must forever escape our most diligent enquiry.’** 


This body of assertions is the central object of Maine de Biran’s criticism 
of Hume. Whether this criticism is adequate we shall not here try to judge : 
we are trying here only to understand it. 

The very first assertion, that this influence of will over the body is to 
be known only by experiences is agreed to by de Biran,* but at the outset 
he begs the reader to notice that there are two distinct kinds of experiences, 


"Principles, sec. 89, cf. sec. 56. 

*ibid., sections 2, 8, 26, 27, 28, 29, 146, 148. 
"Principles, 2nd ed., sec. 142. 

“Enquiries, ed. Selby-Bigge (Oxford, 1902) pp. 64-5. 
*T., vol. viii, p. 228. 
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the experience we have by means of the sens intime and that which we have 
by the sens externe. And this distinction, as we shall see, is the crux of 
de Biran’s subsequent criticism. 

Maine de Biran then considers the second of Hume’s basic assertions : 
that the influence of volition on the bodily organs ‘ can never be foreseen 
from any present energy in the cause ’ and that this fact argues against our 
experiencing any feeling of necessary connection at all. To this de Biran 
makes two replies, one in the Essai** and the other in his Réponse a Stapfer.” 
The first is this : 


‘Il ne s’agit pas de prévoir mais de bien sentir ou d’apercevoir ce que existe, 
De plus, au moment oi la volonté, ou la force motrice, va s’exercer, o% un effort est 
déterminé . . . il faut que Vénergie de la cause emporte avec elle une sorte de pré- 
voyance du succés . . . Veffet est prevu dans l’énergie de sa cause.’ 


Here again de Biran emphasizes the different attitudes appropriate to these 
two kinds of experience: we must not be concerned at the outset with 
prediction, but must first bien sentir if we are to experience this fact of the 
sens intime. And upon feeling the effect of will on the body we find that 
au moment of our actual willing (not the mere planning to will) there is a 
prevision of success, a kind of felt necessary connection between our willing 
and the movements of the body. 

In his second response to the above-quoted statement of Hume’s, de 
Biran pursues this doctrine of a ‘feeling of success,’ altering it slightly. 
Here he asserts that with respect to our internal sense (if we actually use it) 
the cause and the effect are felt to be simultanée in ‘ la durée de V effort actuel.’ 
In the felt durée of the sens intime the willing and the movement co-exist. 
Moreover, without that effect being present, without that succés, there would 
be no actual felt willing. If, for instance, one’s arm were completely para- 
lysed and one wanted to move it, one would not experience an actual effort 
voulu. For the actual effort voulu is constituted by this simultaneity with 
its success, or its effect. That is to say, Biran is asserting that if we resort 
to our sens intime we find that the actual willing necessarily requires the 
presence of its effect, or the felt resistance or obedience of the body to that 
willing. And so the actual effort voulu does not involve what he called in 
the Essai the prévoyance of the effect in the cause; rather it involves the 
compresence of that effect with the cause in the felt durée of the sens intime. 

The next assertion by Hume, that ‘the motion of our body follows upon 
the command of our willing’ is criticized by de Biran as depending for its 
credibility upon a confusion of the planning or thinking of the actual willing 
with the vouloir actuel itself. Recognizing this distinction (by an employ- 
ment of our sens intime) we find the motion to be simultaneous with that 
willing, as we have noticed above. 

The last assertion of the set above quoted, that ‘the means by which 
this is affected, must forever escape our most diligent enquiry,’ de Biran 
criticizes by means of another important reference to the sens intime : ‘ nous 
pouvons avoir le sentiment (d’une cause iniériewre) sans connaitre aucune 
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maniére des moyens . . . bien strement, nous ne songerions pas & en chercher 
les moyens.”** That is, with respect to our experiences through the sens 
intime, the ‘ means’ by which willing produces bodily movement are quite 
irrelevant to the experience of internal causation. Moreover, de Biran 
insists in his Réponse @ Stapfer*® that any demand for such means among 
‘les nerfs et les muscles’ is evidence of a confusion between the objects of 
the sens externe and those of the sens intime. These ‘ nerves and muscles’ 
are all objects of our sens externe; more specifically, our knowledge of 
them is derived from our senses of sight and touch. And so different are 
these two kinds of experience that any attempt to find those ‘means’ by 
using the sens externe would result only in confusion, and finally if carried 
too far, would result either in our ignoring the sens intime (using our per- 
ception through the sens externe exclusively—and thereby ignoring the 
problem of connecting the internal willing with the body) or would result 
in the vain attempt to experience this willing as an object like nerves and 
muscles; this attempt would be vain because it would ‘ denature’ that 
willing, since it is the very nature of willing to be enjoyed, not contemplated. 

Moreover, such a request for ‘means’ like muscles or nerves is a pre- 
judice wrought upon us by our too exclusive recognition in our philosophies 
of the role of the sens externe in the knowing process: if we resort to our 
sens intime we find an experience which completely satisfies our demands 
for an instance of felt causation—once we recognise the qualities of clarity 
appropriate to the sens intime. And these qualities can be discovered only 
if we exercise the sens intime. On the other hand, if we do not exercise it 
no amount of explanation will present us with those facts or qualities. 

This then constitutes the crux of de Biran’s criticisms of the above- 
quoted passages from Hume’s Znquiries. Granted the sharp distinction 
between the sens intime and the sens externe, de Biran believes he has proved 
that, contrary to Hume, we can find an experience of causation by a ‘ simple 
consideration ’ of certain impressions, without recourse to habit, or to the 
effects upon us of the repetition of contiguous impressions. 

But even if this be true, how important is this claim? As we have 
noticed in the first part of this study, de Biran’s theory of causation gives 
us no way of proving that there is any similar causation beyond our own 
experiences, or even beyond any particular experience of causation we may 
have at a given moment. Hume’s whole sceptical attitude towards any 
proof of general laws concerning causation, as well as towards the grounds of 
induction with respect to the causation between external objects, still remains 
unchallenged by de Biran. 

However, within these limitations, de Biran has offered us a highly 
suggestive phenomenological analysis of felt causation and has thereby made 
a contribution to the phenomenological foundations of metaphysics, though 


he has failed to build any imposing theoretical structure upon these founda- 
tions. 


*T., vol. viii, p. 230. 
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In concluding this study, let us briefly consider how de Biran’s doctrine 
of causation resembles, and differs from, that of Berkeley. This comparison 
and contrast will help to summarize our discussion of de Biran’s critique. 

As we have noticed, Berkeley sharply distinguished the inward feeling 
of ‘ spirit’ from the perceiving of ‘ideas.’ Moreover, to Berkeley this in- 
ward feeling reveals an active self, as distinct from ‘inert # ideas; and 
the activity of spirit consists in this, that spirit can excite ideas in the mind 
at will*! and move our limbs.*2 On the other hand, the inertness of ideas 
consists in this: that they are always the entities being made or unmade, 
moved or unmoved, the objects of that activity. 

Those two kinds of voluntary activity constitute for Berkeley the proto- 
type of real causation® just as one of those activities (that of moving our 
own bodies) is the prototype for de Biran. Both philosophers, then, utilize 
at the foundations of their systems, the vital distinction between willing 
and the object affected by that willing, between inward feeling and object 
presented to that feeling. And both utilize this distinction to find the sources 
of our knowledge of real causation. 

But there are certain important differences between the philosophies of 
the French statesman and the Irish Bishop: one used the distinction 
between enjoyment and contemplation to justify the introduction of two 
kinds of metaphysical entities, ‘ spirits’ and ‘ ideas,’ and then having done 
so, systematically constructed a picture of a universe populated only by 
these two kinds of beings; the other spoke not of ‘ spirits’ and ‘ ideas’ 
but of the sens intime and the sens externe, and proposed no systematic 
cosmology (though he hinted at one).“4 One carefully minimised the 
activity of willing with respect to the body, the other emphasized that 
activity and upon it built his philosophy. 


This then concludes our brief sketch of de Biran’s critique of British 
Empiricism. Apart from his definition of the term ‘ fact,’ his basic distinction 
between Sensations and Reflections, and his doctrine of felt bodily causation, 
there are many other important points of contact between the French 
philosopher and that tradition; and when these are investigated more 
closely it is likely that empiricism will be enriched and corrected, or at 
least stimulated, by the Frenchman’s intense devotion to an analysis of 
experience. 

It is to be hoped that de Biran’s philosophy will not continue to be 
neglected in the English-speaking world; for empiricism, as well as any 
other philosophy, will always have with it the problem of finding more 
facts, and understanding them. 


Jesus College, Oxford. 


P. P. Hanne 


“ Principles, sec. 27. 

‘ibid. 

*ibid., sec. 89. 

“ibid., secs. 25, 29, 62-66, 102, 
“G., pp. 252-3. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEYS I 


A SURVEY OF WORK DEALING WITH GREEK PHILOSOPHY 
FROM THALES TO THE AGE OF CICERO, 1945-49, Parr II. 


[Sections I-III of this Survey were printed in the previous number] 


3. POST-ARISTOTELIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

Epicuri Ethica edidit, adnotationibus instruxit Carolus Diano, Florentiae, 
in Aedibus Sansonianis (1946).—An edition of the Greek text of all the frag- 
ments of Epicurus’s ethical writing, with critical notes; together with the 
will of Epicurus, select passages from his Letters, Laertius’s account of his 
life and writings, and the epitome of his Ethics which Cicero gives in the 
first book of De Finibus. 

Epicure et ses dieux (1947), by A. J. Festugiére, in the series ‘ Mythes 
et Religions,’ gives a scholarly and unprejudiced account of Epicurus’s 
life, and his teaching about the Gods, with extensive quotations. Like 
Bignone, Festugiére holds that when Epicurus attacked ‘ superstition,’ he 
often had in mind not the old legends, but such works as the Epinomés and 
Aristotle’s de Philosophia. 

The fragments of Aristoxenus and Dicaearchus, and now those of Clear- 
chus of Soli, have been edited in a new series by Profesor F. Wehrli of Zurich. 
I. M. Bochenski has published a study of La logique de Théophraste (Fribourg, 
1947). There is a new French translation of the Metaphysics of Theophrastus, 
by J. Tricot. [Paris (Vrin), 1948]. 

Die Stoa: Geschichte einer geistigen Bewegung by Max Pohlenz (two 
vols., Géttingen, 1949) is too vast a work to be dealt with here, and it will 
be reviewed separately in the issue for April, 1951. Pohlenz has already 
published some preparatory studies dealing with disputed points in the 
history of Stoicism. In the present work he begins with a general account 
of early Stoicism, in systematic form. He proceeds then to deal with later 
modifications of this original doctrine, and to trace the influence of Stoicism 
both in ancient and modern times. The second volume consists of Notes in 
which the exposition given in the text is defended. 

Panétius—sa vie, ses écrits et sa doctrine avec une édition des fragments, 
by Modestus van Straaten, O.E.S.A. (Amsterdam, 1946) is favourably re- 
viewed by Pohlenz in a recent number of Gnomon (1949, p. 113). I have not 
yet seen L’évolution de la doctrine du Pnewma du Stoicisme & St. Augustin, 
by G. Verbeke (1945) ; or le dualisme chez Platon, les Gnostiques et les Man- 
ichéens by S. Petrement (1947). 


4. GENERAL HISTORIES. 

During the period under review, there have appeared An Introduction to 
Ancient Philosophy by A. H. Armstrong (Methuen, 1947); A History of 
Western Philosophy, by Bertrand Russell (Allen & Unwin, 1947); Greek 
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Science, vol. 2, Theophrastus to Galen, by Benjamin Farrington (Pelican 
Books, 1949). La Philosophie Grecque by Charles Werner (Payot, Paris, 
1948) appears to be a 2nd edition of a work published in 1939. There igs 
also a 2nd edition of Léon Robin’s La Pensée Grecque, which is said to have 
an up-to-date bibliography. 

It is impossible to deal, in a short space, with these works of wider range. 
Russeli’s history is a paradoxical affair, and I have read it, as no doubt many 
readers have, with mixed emotions. Here is an excellent account of the 
environment in which philosophy was developed in Ionia. Here is a pene- 
trating analysis of the Hellenic temperament, of which a scholar who had 
devoted his whole life to the study of Greek literature would have every 
reason to be proud. But the actual treatment of Greek philosophy is marred 
everywhere by frivolity and by an arbitrary selection of topics and quotations; 
or rather, a selection made with a view to striking at the weakest spots. 
If the historian must deliver blows, they ought at least not to be below the 
belt. The Aristotelian logic has found a defender in Professor A. D. Ritchie 
(Mind LV, 1946) and I think that if Lord Russell would clear his mind of 
pre-suppositions and re-read the Ethics, viewing its argument as a developing 
one, which does not culminate until Books VI and VII, he would find it does 
not, as he supposes, advocate a tepid moderation. 

The earlier volume of Profesor Farrington’s Greek Science, its meaning 
for us, appeared in 1944 and does not now concern us. In the new volume, 
the author begins with an account of scientific research at the Lyceum in 
the 3rd century B.c. He emphasizes that Theophrastus criticized the hasty 
use of teleological explanation, although he did not reject it outright. Soon 
afterwards, Strato of Lampsacus had rejected many assumptions of Aris- 
totle’s physics and put forward, as definitely as could be desired, the idea 
of experimental enquiry. The second chapter deals with the organization 
of research at Alexandria, and with the achievements of engineers, doctors, 
geographers, etc., during this golden age of Greek science. The third chapter 
deals with the Graeco-Roman age and takes us down to Ptolemy and Galen. 
During this narrative, some intricate details of ancient astronomy, medicine 
and so forth are explained with admirable lucidity, and the results of recent 
scholarly enquiry are scrupulously indicated. 

In the fourth chapter, the questions are raised why ancient science 
stopped short, and what exactly mediaeval and modern science have derived 
from it. Those who have asked why the Greeks failed to develop experi- 
mental science have been misinformed. The problem is rather why, having 
it in their hands, they did not continue to develop it, and also use it to 
alleviate the discomforts of human life? (Incidentally, there is no very clear 
distinction at any point in Professor Farrington’s book between the applica- 


tion of science and the empirical method of establishing a scientific truth). ’ 


According to the thesis here maintained ‘the Pre-Socratic period was the 
formative period of Greek science. It was the fruit in the intellectual field 
of a reasonably happy society which had launched a vigorous attack upon 
nature and had the picture in its mind of man as an ingenious and resourceful 
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creature capable of indefinitely improving his condition of life.’ With 
Socrates came a shift of interest from natural philosophy to ethics and also 
a change in the order of society. The growth of slavery had by now made 
possible a life of cultivated leisure for the minority ; the ideal was established 
of the citizen as one who did not engage in manual work ;_ but at the same 
time the knowledge of technical processes passed into the hands of slaves. 
And this explains why, in the Alexandrian and Roman period, when the 
idea of experimental science had been fully developed, it was not put to 
effective use. ‘ Ancient society had set in a mould which precluded the 
possibility of an effective search for power other than the muscles of slaves.’ 
Only with the death of the old civilization, and the birth of a new one, could 
new inventions be made. (Again, a distinction between practical invention 
and experimental research is required. Indeed, the author’s narrative cries 
out for it. Many technical inventions which transformed human life date 
from the Middle Ages, experimental science was a creation or, if you prefer, 
a rediscovery of the Renaissance. Roger Bacon called for applied science, 
and forecast the invention of flying machines and mechanically propelled 
ships; but his theory of knowledge was not that of an empiricist). 

No one can deny that this is an attractively written book. The author 
knows both the ancient texts and the modern research relative to his subject, 
and if he begins to get out of his depth in scientific matters, he at once con- 
fesses the fact. His regard for facts is scrupulous until his obsession about 
slavery is touched, and then there are no facts which he is not prepared to 
set aside. 

Now as one who believes that the development of science in Europe 
would have been pretty much the same if no slave had ever wielded a tool, 
I cannot go far with Profesor Farrington in this respect. It will, I think, 
come as a surprise to many readers of Aristophanes that fullers, dyers, 
glass-makers, potters and compounders of drugs were all regarded among 
the Greeks as outlaws from society (p. 172). But I shall not deal further 
with this inflammable subject and will only add that Professor Farrington 
misunderstands the aims of Socrates and that he seldom mentions Plato’s 
name without some mis-statement of fact. First, I do not think it is ‘ com- 
monly said,’ with a note of approval, that Socrates brought philosophy from 
heaven down to earth. This seems to have been originally said by 
Panaetius, and he did not mean to condemn the Ionian thinkers as 
unpractical theorists, but merely to contrast natural philosophy with Ethics. 
(When Socrates in the Phaedo says that he found that he was not fit for this 
sort of enquiry, the point is quite a different one). Secondly, Socrates had 
a healthy respect for manual labour, as all witnesses agree, and even Plato, 
in spite of all prejudice against it, shows a keen interest in technical pro- 
cesses, such as weaving and dyeing. Or is that another instance of base 
hypocrisy ? ‘ Plato did not think a human craftsman could originate any- 
thing; he had to wait for God to invent the Idea or Form of it ’ (vol. i, 
p. 95). I should not have believed it possible to misunderstand any text 
80 completely. Plato allows to the craftsman’s labour a dignity which he 
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denies to that of the poet and painter; and God—who is never elsewhere 
spoken of as the ‘inventor’ of the Forms—is only introduced as a third 
term in the comparison. 

Let us consider another point. The ruling classes both in Greece and 
Rome openly recommended the use of religious belief to secure obedience 
from the populace. In thus reimposing superstition upon the people they 
were eventually successful; but at the same time they rendered science 
sterile, making it an amusement of the rich and leisured instead of an instru. 
ment of material progress. Only a re-organization of society could make 
science start again on its career. 

Many authors, it is true, recognize such deliberate deceit as a fact; 
no doubt it was sometimes practised. Many others who would never have 
acted on this theory of religion, may have professed belief in it in order to 
shock their contemporaries. But to suppose that this was the sole origin 
of religious belief among the populace, or the motive for its maintenance, 
and that failing deliberate imposition, all ‘ superstition’ could have been 
eliminated once the Ionian science had developed—this is a serious mistake. 
The belief in a future life was enforced, after the breakdown of the Olympian 
mythology, by the Orphic and Eleusinian cults, which sprang from among 
the people, and had their root deep down in the mixed racial inheritance of 
the Greeks. The Peisistratidae may have given encouragement to such 
belief, but they were not its authors. In the Fifth Century, Critias (as 
Professor Farrington reminds us) maintained that the belief in the Gods was 
a fabrication of early legislators, in order to spread the idea that there is 
some power which sees and records misdeeds when human witnesses are 
wanting. To whom, and with what intention, did Critias reveal this frightful 
secret? I presume that the purpose of such advanced thinkers was to 
show, in works heard or read by members of their own class, that the strong 
man will not be bound by traditional beliefs any more than by conventional 
morality ; though he is content that the great majority should believe in 
both. But Critias did not, after all, make many converts among his own 
class; and we know from the instance of the profanation of the mysteries 
how the populace behaved when it got wind of such ideas. It did not wel- 
come the propounders as liberators, but menaced them with death and 
banishment. 

Among those who sought to oppose the doctrine of Critias, no one worked 
more strenuously than Plato. To suggest that Plato himself devised a 
religion on Critias’s principle, in order to ensure the domination of his own 
class, is to carry misrepresentation a stage further. Plato starts from the 
assertion that religious belief is universal among Greeks and barbarians. 
This is not the prelude to an appeal to the public, but a premise of his own 
reasoning. In his capacity as legislator, he tries to render this belief more 
rational than it would otherwise be, purging it of absurdity without any 
direct affront to popular opinion ; and in this we have no reason to doubt 
his sincerity. 

The chief defenders of the common man were, so Professor Farrington 
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has told us in a previous work and now repeats, the Epicureans. They alone 
exposed the imposture, writing not for the leisured classes but in order to 
console the workers, and relieve them from the burden of superstition ; but, 
in the end, the opposing forces were too strong for them. 

Still, there must be some potent reason why these champions of the 
ignorant workers achieved so small a measure of success, and, indeed, mis- 
fired so badly in their attack as to enlist principally the more indolent 
members of the governing class. Men do not resist their liberators for 
several centuries. The Epicureans were the losers because they misjudged, 
as Professor Farrington has done after them, the origin and strength of the 
religious belief which they represented as a burden. 

It remains to apologize to any scholars whose work has inadvertently 
been omitted from this survey, and to try to formulate the general impression 
which it leaves. There is, I think, sufficient evidence of vitality ; but there 
is little trace of co-operation on common problems, and too often scholars 
are totally unaware of work related to their own, forging ahead like swim- 
mers with their heads down in the water. Among Platonic specialists 
there has been for some time, and there still is, a tendency to mutual compli- 
ment and criticism within small national groups; a barrier which seems to 
be due more to custom than to actual ignorance of languages. The American 
scholars must be honourably excepted from this charge. The same limitation 
of view is not obvious in Aristotelian studies, and perhaps the chief reason 
is that some writers on Plato are not sufficiently prepared for their task. 
The most original and promising work in the Platonic field seems to me to 
be that which has been devoted to tracing the influence of Oriental beliefs 
in the Academy. Some rather wild previous speculation has been exploded ; 
passages in Plato’s dialogues which undeniably show this influence have been 
distinguished ; and the sources of his information about the East have 
been brought to light. Whether this subject can be pursued further without 
the assistance of new texts may be doubted, and nothing would assist us 
so much as the recovery of more of Aristotle’s dialogue ‘On Philosophy,’ 
which is at the moment the focal point of several enquiries. 

In the work of British scholars, the old propensity to look for the whole 
doctrine of Plato in the Republic is still noticeable, and the argument of 
this dialogue is distorted, either in deterius or in melius, from political motives. 

In Aristotelian studies, the genetic method initiated twenty-five or thirty 
years ago by Case and Jaeger has suffered a certain decline. At least there 
is a tendency to regard the distinction of older and younger portions of 
particular treatises as a hopeless business. Some scholars (not in any work 
within the scope of this survey), have denied the whole fact of Aristotle’s 
development, regarding his Platonism in the dialogues as a literary pose. 
(Robin, in his work on Aristotle published in 1944, treated the whole matter 
with resignation and found in the Ethics, as it has come down to us, ‘ an 
always precarious and sometimes bastard compromise’; Sir Ernest Barker 
withdraws his previous acceptance of Jaeger’s analysis of the Politics; and 
other instances might be given]. Against this we can set the very promising 
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studies by Wilpert, which prove that much may still be learnt about Aris. 
totle’s early works by the use of the invaluable Berlin edition of the Greek 
commentators ; and the studies by Moraux and Nuyens, of which some 
account has been given. My impression is that where Jaeger’s view is 
questioned, his position is, more often than not, sounder than that of the 
critics. 


D. J. ALLAN 


University of Edinburgh. 
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From Statesman to Philosopher. A study of Bolingbroke’s Deism. By WattTER McInTosH 
Merritt. (New York: Philosophical Library. 1949. Pp. 284. Price $3.50). 


Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke, was a man of brilliant parts; a leader of 
fashion, a masterful though rash statesman, the foremost orator of his time and a 
pertinacious writer on history and philosophy. His reputation was blackened in the 
eighteenth century, and later authorities have slighted his philosophical opinions. It 
was the posthumous writings on the dogmas of religion that chiefly provoked scandal ; 
he was felt to have outdone all the free-thinkers by the scathing style of his attacks. 
Leland, in his View of the Principal Deistical Writers gave more space to Bolingbroke 
than to all the other deists put together. The author of the present book is inclined 
to think that he was the most comprehensive and philosophical of the line. Mr. Merrill 
has produced a methodical collection of Bolingroke’s theological discussions and care- 
fully compared them with those of earlier deists. The opinions of his sybject are com- 
piled in the ponderous manner of the university thesis; but the labour is performed 
with exceptional thoroughness. The author patiently pursues the sources of Boling- 
broke’s ideas, and gives references for all his citations. He has explored the literature 
and affiliations of deism widely and in detail. 

He finds in the Works a number of doctrines that move beyond the positions of 
Collins, Tindal, Morgan, and Chubb. The main assumption of the Letters to Pope and 
the Fragments is similar to the outlook of the earlier deists. God fashioned the world 
at a remote point of time and allows it to proceed in accordance with the general laws 
of nature. Bolingbroke, however, rejects, more positively than other free-thinkers of 
the period, a belief in the interventions of particular Providence ; accordingly he re- 
jects miracles. The conception that rules his theology is that which governs much of 

ulation in the eighteenth century, the idea that the universe has been perfectly 
planned and that everything has been placed in it by divine intention. He draws, 
however, several unusual consequences from these directive ideas. He refuses to accept 
the lofty position in the chain of being which the theologians ascribe to man. Man is 
an insignificant creature closely related to the irrational animals and the inert vegetables. 
It is sheer presumption on the part of the theologians to imagine that the world was 
created for fis benefit. A further consequence of the optimistic theory in Bolingbroke’s 
thought is more serious for orthodoxy. He places all the weight on God’s wisdom and 
foreknowledge, almost to the exclusion of His moral attributes. In his polemic with 
the theologians he constantly protests at their anthropomorphic conceptions of the 
Deity ; and he derides the traditional notions on the ground that they apply human 
ideas of goodness and justice to God. Bolingbroke’s own ‘ natural Sttnibutes,” the 
infinite wisdom and power proved by the natural philosophers, is equally anthropo- 
morphic and less amenable to the life of religion. But the principle of plenitude allows 
him to find easy solutions of the problem of evil. Without the mosquito and the rattle- 
snake the world would be less full and less perfect ; we must endure these productions 
of the divine plan, it seems, with metaphysical piety. Mr. Merrill does at least indicate 
that the main argument is confused ; for the existence of a limited sort of wisdom is 
inferred from the scheme of nature, and it is then supposed that the wisdom is perfect 
and that this is the best of all possible worlds. 

Bolingbroke stands apart from most of the deists in rejecting the moral arguments 
for immortality. He perceives in the arguments for the immateriality of the soul 
advanced by Wollaston ‘ the old trite chimera’ of Platonic philosophy. Platonism is 
his lordship’s béte noire and he is nver tired of ranting against the a priort metaphysicians 
from Pythagoras to Cudworth and Clarke. The most sinister influence of metaphysics 
is to be found in theology; it has led the priests to corrupt the natural religion of 
reasonable men. Unfortunately Bolingbroke often has recourse to a priori notions him- 
self. He accepts, for instance, the current belief in the divine origin and the uniformity 
of reason, though he is always anxious to insist that it must be employed according to 
the methods of empirical science. 

Mr. Merrill asserts that Bolingbroke developed a more considerable theory of ethics 
than other deists. But his theory appears to be sadly incoherent. At one time he 
declares that the principle of the law of nature is benevolence. In the Reflections on 
Innate Moral Principles all moral principles are said to be founded on self-love. Mr. 
Merrill valiantly tries to reconcile the contradiction, but the result is the a ce of 


two opposing principles of nature. Pope, I think, was wiser. The Bolingbroke of 
ge scandal is revealed in the — on Priestcraft, Metaphysics, and Theology. 
at some length the sketch of Church history 
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given in Volume IV of the Works, where the writer's anti-clericalism is most violently 
displayed and where the superficiality of his reading of history is most painfully exposed, 
In the criticism of revelation he enters further than other deists into historical criteria, 

Bolingbroke’s philosophical writings are filled with inconsistencies and sweeping 
prejudices. Mr. Merrill has described his deism fairly, but we can well understand why 
deism collapsed after the publication of the Works. 


M. H. Carrt 


Knowledge and Perception. By H. A. Pricuarp. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1950, 
Pp. 215. Price 15s). 


Although more of Professor Prichard’s writings on epistemology than on ethics 
were published in his lifetime, they were still very few, and they had less influence, 
And although two of the best known of these writings—Mr. Bertrand Russell on Our 
Knowledge of the External World (1915), and The Sense-Datum Fallacy (1938)—both 
dealt with certain questions of perception, neither of them threw much light on Prichard’s 
own positive theory. It is unlikely that many philosophers outside a quite small Oxford 
circle had more than the haziest idea what his view was. They can, if they wish, now 
repair their ignorance, for the present volume contains, besides reprints of the two 
articles mentioned above, an undated paper called Perception and two short notes, 
Seeing Movements and The Apprehension of Time (both c. 1925). In addition, the 
twenty pages nominally devoted to Berkeley, in the lectures on The History of the 
Theory of Knowledge (1927-1932) which comprise the main portion of the book, are in 
fact almost wholly taken up with Prichard’s own views on perception, particular refer- 
ence being made to seeing and touching. 

Prichard had no great capacity for understanding the position of a philosopher 
whom he thought to be fundamentally wrong, and if his lecture on Descartes is taken 
as a discussion of Descartes’ method of doubt it is, to say the least, sketchy ; as an 
exposition of Prichard’s own Cook Wilsonian account of knowing and believing it is 
a very different matter. The lecture on Hume, which is confined to cause and belief, 
is remarkable not so much for the shrewdness of Prichard’s criticisms (although shrewd 
enough they are) as for the passionate contempt which he felt for Hume, and the anger 
with which he admitted the extent of Hume’s pernicious influence on subsequent English 
philosophy. Few in this age would dare to speak of ‘ undergoing the dreary process of 
considering Hume closely,’ or to write ‘ Hume speaks of his speculations as appearing 
ridiculous. So they do. And they are ridiculous. But the cause of the ridiculousness 
does not lie, as Hume would have us suppose, in the irrationality of the mind and its 
incompetence to know. It lies in the superficiality of his own speculations, which leads 
him to try to describe the whole of the process by which we come to know and endeavour 
to increase our knowledge, as if it were conducted by a mind in which all rationality 
had been left out.’ It is hardly surprising that of the four philosophers whom he dis- 
cusses in these lectures Locke received both the fullest and the fairest treatment at 
Prichard’s hands. 

What, according to Prichard, was essentially wrong with previous theories of per- 
ception was their supposition, explicit or concealed, that perceiving was a special way 
of knowing. Whether we make that supposition or not, we cannot say that we perceive 
bodies, for the argument from illusion trips us up: ‘ If it can be shown in certain cases 
that what we see cannot be a body, the same thing must be true of all cases ’ (p. 54). 
If now we make the supposition, we cannot say that what we perceive (in the case of 
sight) is an appearance or colours. For, apart from special difficulties about an appear- 
ance having to be an appearance of something, we all ordinarily suppose that we perceive 
bodies ; and if perceiving were a form of knowing, then in perceiving either appearances 
or colours we would apprehend the character of what we perceived, and we should 
therefore ordinarily suppose that what we perceived were appearances or colours. 
For Prichard the conclusion is inescapable. Seeing in particular (perceiving in general) 
is not a way of knowing at all. ‘I see x’ does not entail ‘I know that x is there.’ What 
is ordinarily (and wrongly) referred to as ‘ seeing a body’ is really seeing colours and 
straight off mistaking them for a body. All ordinary perception, therefore, is mistaken, 
although in a few privileged sets of circumstances I can with difficulty prevent myself 
from making the mistake (p. 64). 

It is hard to know what to make of such a view. One is tempted to apply to Prichard 
the holds commonly used on Locke (and used on Locke by Prichard himself). If I 
never see a body, why should I be tempted to mistake colours for one ? What is needed 
and what Prichard has not provided is elucidation of the phrase ‘ mistaking . . . for 
a body.’ Normally I do not mistake A for B unless (i) I have some degree of acquain- 
tance with B, and (ii) I am influenced by a real or supposed resemblance of A to B. 
Neither of these conditions could, according to Prichard, be fulfilled in tion. 
Sometimes, indeed, instead of condition (i) we get cases of (i. a) I understand ‘ B’—I 
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understand sentences about B. But it is hard to see how this would help Prichard 
either. For, if by ‘ understand ‘“ body ”’’ was meant ‘know what a body really is’, 
and if, as Prichard maintains, a body could not be perceived, then why would I mistake 
colours (or anything else) for a body ? Alternatively, if by ‘ understand ‘‘ body ”’ was 
meant ‘ know how “ body ” is normally used,’ it becomes hard for Prichard to maintain 
that claims to see bodies are necessarily mistaken. Prichard himself offers a solution 
which we would have been surprised to find him passing if it occurred in Locke’s Essay : 
‘What is ordinarily called seeing or feeling bodies and which includes taking certain 
other things for bodies will be the process by which in the first instance we acquire 
the thought that there are bodies’ (p. 65). 

His insensibility to his own usages of words comes out again clearly in his defence 
of the view that to be certain of something is to know it. Having remarked that the 
objection will at once occur to one that a man can be certain of something and yet be 
wrong, he gives a reply which makes it plain that he is using the terms in such a way 
that ‘to be certain of something is to know it’ is analytic. The situation which the 
critic is thinking of and which Prichard acknowledges to occur he describes as ‘ thinking 
without question.’ Subject to the usual conditions, Prichard was entitled to use words 
as he pleased, despite his warning against this practice (p. 55). But he can hardly 
have realised that his use of ‘ to be certain of ’ made his principle analytic, for he spent 
four arguing for the principle. Even if his use of ‘ to be certain of ’ is a normal 
use, it is not its only normal use. He gives no indication of this, and yet he must have 
known another normal use, for otherwise the objection could not have occurred to 
him; not only did it occur to him, but it occurred to him as the first and most obvious 
objection to his view. Further, his argument requires him to use ‘ to think without 
question ’ in its normal use, which he does (p. 97). But he fails to observe that its normal 
use is quite different from the objector’s use of ‘ to be certain of.’ 

The paradox of Prichard’s theory of perception is, despite his intolerance of Des- 
cartes, his own extreme Cartesianism. While Descartes’ perceptual doubt was such that it 
could not in principle be removed, for it was not a doubt to which perceptual information 
could be relevant, Prichard went even further. The doubt can be replaced by know- 
ledge, but by knowledge of our incorrigible error—for even when the error is recognised, 
it cannot be remedied : we can refrain from taking the wrong step, but there is no 
right step to take. If there is a situation less real than wondering whether all experience, 
both waking and dreaming, is not a dream, it must surely be claiming to know that all 
perception is fundamentally mistaken. , 

Descartes and Prichard could only state their a cases by, without noticing 
what they were doing, concealing the unfamiliar implications in which they were tying 
up apparently familiar concepts. As ‘dubitare’ both was and was not its everyday 
self, so here a whole tribe of terms, such as ‘ see,’ ‘ perceive,’ ‘ body’ and ‘ mistake ’ 
persistently doublecrossed their employer. 

A. D. Wooztry 


The Foundation of Human Thought. By Fr. Vinpinc Kruse. (Copenhagen: Einar 
Munksgaard. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1949. Pp. 404. English price 
30s). 


The primary aim of this book is to deny the traditional separation of * is’ and ‘ ought’, 
by linking the theory of knowledge with ethics. Locke, Berkeley, Hume, and Kant, 
as interpreted by the author, all conclude that knowledge is either impossible or sub- 
jective. But their theories cannot be proved, and stultify themselves by using know- 

, in the form of reasoning, in order to criticize it. The special mistake of the empir- 
icists was to take sensation as the ultimate factor of cognition, by reference to which 
all other factors were to be explained and criticized. They thus concluded that the 
awareness of relations, including similarity and difference, is not of the objectively 
real. But sensation and reasoning both involve the activity of distinguishing and com- 
paring (awareness of difference and similarity), so that their scepticism about relations 
involves scepticism about their starting-point, sensation, and their tool, logic. By con- 
trast with their procedure of explaining all other factors of cognition by the single 
factor of sensation, Dr. Vinding Kruse’s theory of knowledge explains each individual 
factor by the interplay of all. There are six factors in knowledge, (1) our conception 
of likeness and difference, (2) our conception of ‘law-bound relations’, (3) time, (4) 
oo (5) sensation, and (6) the inner experience of ‘ feelings, resolutions and the like’. 

these, (1) is the most pervasive, being a necessary concomitant of all the others. 
Scientific proof, and indeed all knowledge, require at least (1) and (2), and these usually 
involve (3) or (4) or both. The first two cognitive activities, then, being basic to all 
knowledge, cannot be criticized since criticism would involve using them. But the 
can be ‘ validated ’ or ‘ evaluated’ by reference to non-cognitive factors of the mind. 
Since men have used these two cognitive activities for so long, they must satisfy human 
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beings. Thus knowledge is ‘ validated’ by seeing that it serves the conative-affective 
tendcncics of the organism to seek pleasure and avoid pain. The cognitive activities 
therefore ‘ought’ to be followed as contributing to satisfaction. This criterion for 
validating knowledge is identical with the ‘ought’ of ethics; for the principles of 
ethics, which may be summed up in the rule of individual ethics to develop one’s character 
and the rule of social ethics to refrain from harming one’s neighbour, are all prescriptions 
for promoting human, and ultimately the agent’s, satisfaction. 

This account seems to me to be open to two main criticisms. First, the author's 
objections to all earlier theories of knowledge, that they cannot be proved and that 
they use logic to criticize knowledge, return, though with reduced force, like a boomerang 
to his own theory. His hypothesis that the basic cognitive activities have been acquired 
by man, and in embryonic form by all organisms, because most conducive to satisfaction, 
cannot be proved ; and in using this hypothesis, he ‘ evaluates ’ the cognitive activities 
not merely by referring to conative and affective factors but by arguing about the 
relation of the former to the latter. Secondly, the ‘ ought ’ which he eventually reaches 
is not the moral ‘ ought’ but, as he himself recognizes, the hypothetical ‘ ought’ of 

rudence. Of course, it can be said that there is no other ‘ ought’, but Dr. Vinding 
een does not adopt this view. In a note on pp. 233-4, he says that the categorical 
imperative is of value for ethics but belongs to religion, which should be kept ‘ quite 
apart’ from science. Then he has not bridged the traditional gap between ‘ is’ and 
‘ought’, for that refers to the categorical ‘ought’, which he evidently wants, just as 
strongly as those whom he criticizes, to keep quite separate from the world of nature, 
It is no news that the hypothetical ‘ ought ’ is linked to empirical fact. On the other 
hand, the criticism that the empiricists arbitrarily selected one factor in cognition as 
basic is a strong one, and Dr. Vinding Kruse’s alternative method of discussing each 
factor by reference to all the rest seems a valuable suggestion for epistemology. 

The theory which I have outlined and discussed is contained in Part 2, the main 
section of the book. Part 1 gives a short exposition and historical survey of the conflict 
between rationalist and irrationalist theories of ethics. Part 3 is a rather scrappy ac- 
count, or series of illustrations, of the ‘ experimental science ’ of ethics that the author 
wishes to substitute for academic ethics; he wants ethics to be an applied science 
using the results, and employed by the practitioners, of medical science and jurisprud- 
ence. 
The English translation is frequently awkward, and there are misprints galore. 


D. DaicHes RAPHAEL 


Beyond Realism and Idealism. By Witpur MarsHatt Ursan. (London: George 
Allen & Unwin. 1949. Pp. 266. Price 18s). 


In spite of the ee title of this book, Mr. Urban’s main thesis is short and 
definite. It is that epistemological realism and idealism are not contradictory, because 
they are valuative rather than informative theories. They satisfy alternative demands 
made by theorists of knowledge in interpreting the experiences which we call ‘“‘ knowing.” 
Being themselves good alternatives they are not exclusive. They both spring from, and 
in Mr. Urban’s view should give way to, conditions of mind that accommodate them 
both. In a state of nature, so to speak, both are present in a rudimentary way. Un- 
philosophic man may be regarded as an idealist because of his unquestioning animism, 
and as a realist because he takes it for granted that things he perceives are “ ante- 
cedent to” the knowledge he has of them, and are not changed by such knowledge. 
These elementary demands, according to Mr. Urban, must not be frustrated if the fact 
called knowledge is to “ have meaning for us.’’ The opposition between realism and 
idealism in modern philosophy is artificial. It should be recognised as being dialectical, 
not logical. Thus epistemologists’ responses to these demands should result in comple- 
mentary axiologies of knowledge instead of the futile doctrinal battles that have occupied 
the philosophical field since Locke’s “ physiology ” or “ naturalization ” of know 
Locke’s method led to the over-emphatic idealism of Berkeley, and the philosophi 
unhealthy interest in theories of sensitive knowledge, representative perception, ¢88¢ 
est percipi, and defences or refutations of realism or idealism, all of which are 

up with the adoption of ideas or sensa as basic concepts in a theory of knowledge. Phil- 
osophers had better recognise that these issues are neither empirical nor logical, and that, 
once viewed dialectically, they can give place to “‘ the larger problems that concern 
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What then is the philosophical position that is “‘ beyond realism and idealism”? 
It consists, apparently, in a philosophy of ‘‘ communication.” Communication, & 
community of minds, ‘‘ presupposes,’’ Mr. Urban thinks, the “ epistemological inten- 
tions ”’ or ideals of both realism and idealism. The cognitive procedures both of every- 
day living and of the sciences, natural and humanistic alike, in practice resolve the 
conflict between realism and idealism by implying them both. Physics, for example, 
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now more manifestly than ever, requires the postulate of “ intelligibility or mind- 
dependence ”’ no less than that of ‘ antecedent being or mind-independence.” 

The reader who desires a precise statement of what a typical idealist or a typical 
realist asserts will not find it in this book. Indeed Mr. Urban considers it no part of 
his business to provide one. Being opposed dialectically, realism and idealism should 
not be stated in or criticised by a “ logic of fixed concepts.” All that is permanent in 
either is its ‘‘ epistemological intention,”’ and this can be indicated, though it must not 
be taken to provide any essential proposition such as Moore claimed to discern in ideal- 
ism. For this reason Mr. Urban, describing the varied idealisms of Berkeley, Kant 
(“a reluctant witness ’’), Bosanquet and Pringle-Pattison, finds a common basis for 
them only in the “ ultimate cognitive value ” represented by the ‘* mutual implication 
of knower and known ”’ which they seek to express. 

What persuades Mr. Urban that the opposition of realism and idealism is dialectical 
and not strictly logical is the obstinate recurrence of each, no matter how conclusive 
at first their respective refutations may seem to be. In fact each refutation serves only 
to modify the form taken by the subsequent idealism or realism. On account of realistic 
criticism, “‘ transcendental idealism ” follows ‘‘ mentalism ”’ and is in turn followed by 
“objective idealism.” Correspondingly, ‘ critical realism” follows ‘“ naive physical 
realism ” and gives place to “ logical realism.’’ But no refutations, however they serve 
to qualify the statement of idealism or realism as the case may be, can obliterate either 
of the ‘‘ logically unsupported judgments of value ” which constitute the “ driving force 
of idealism ” on the one hand and the “ resistance of realism ’’ on the other, and which 
survive from the state of nature up to the sophistications of modern philosophical 
physicists. The only “sane” policy, in Mr. Urban’s view, is to acknowledge the 
“necessity ” of both principles. Of course the acceptance of realism in these conditions 
does not commit us to “ naturalism.’”’ The epistemological principle of ‘‘ antecedent 
reality ”’ does not imply that ‘the mind that knows is causally derivative from this 
antecedent.” 


An impression of vagueness in the subject-matter of Mr. Urban’s study, gained 
from the early chapters, is not easily dispelled by the book as a whole. In this respect 
the writer is hampered by his own attack on “ the logic of fixed concepts.’ Nor is he 
able, as it seems to me, effectively to reconcile the two assertions, that a theory of 
knowledge must contain a certain realistic minimum and a certain idealistic minimum 
(i.e. satisfy the epistemological intentions of realism and idealism), and that there is no 
“cardinal principle ”’ of realism, or of idealism, to which the multifarious forms of one 
or the other can be reduced. We are told, puzzlingly, that fixed definitions of “* realism ” 
and “ idealism ”’ are impossible, and yet that this does not imply that there is no “ con- 
tinuity of meaning "’ in the respective positions. What then is the continuity of meaning 
or intention ? It is, on the one hand, “ the mind-independent character of the object 
of knowledge in some sense’ (p. 97) and, on the other, the ideality of the objects of 
knowledge in the sense that “‘ truth itself is inevitably an ideal which cannot possibly 
be expressed except in ideal terms " (p. 69). These obscure and ambiguous doctrines 
a in many guises throughout the book, but are never analysed in a fashion that 

satisfy a reader without an initial intuitive understanding of such formulae. 


The introduction of the concept ‘“ value ” in this context will undoubtedly puzzle 
many readers. In the following paragraph I shall defend its use to some extent, but 
not all of Mr. Urban’s reasons for using it. Mr. Urban finds it useful because only by 
calling epistemological intentions or continuities of meaning “‘ values” is he able to 
state them at all—otherwise they come under his own ban on the logic of fixed concepts. 
And if we ask how realism considered as acceptance of a value can be distinguished at 
all from idealism, or indeed from subjectivism, Mr. Urban’s solution is to call such 
values ‘‘ cosmic ” and not ‘‘ human.” But does the device work ? Unless the notion of 
an axiology of knowledge is propounded more analytically than by Mr. Urban, many 
readers will be insufficiently persuaded to refrain from treating the basic judgments in 
realism and idealism as plain tulates which are compatible or incompatible in the 
ordinary logical sense. Realistic and idealistic elements may both be native to common 
sense: and they may even be philosophically irrepressible. But why may a philosophical 
mediator not attempt to show that in one sense objects of knowl are mind-dependent, 
in another mind-independent, without disparaging logic and without the mystification 
introduced by Mr. Urban’s method of using the concept “ cognitive values ” ? 

_ Mr. Urban is inclined to think that ‘‘a position such as this will scarcely commend 
itself to the majority of philosophers.” In this judgment he is perhaps too modest. 
So far as analytical philosophy, at any rate, is concerned, it is possible that his aim, 
though not his methods, will find approval. There is less tendency now than at the 
time of Moore’s famous “‘ refutation ” for philosophers to stiffen in defence of realism 
or idealism, and more recognition of the relativity of each position. The therapeutic 
brand of positivism has accustomed many to go below the surface of apparently contra- 
dictory theories of knowledge and to discover that these correspond, not to a true or to 
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a false report of the facts as the case may be, but to different insights more or less en. 
lightening, or alternatively to different semantical conventions. I can see little differ. 
ence in intention betwen such procedures and Mr. Urban’s, except for Mr. Urban’s 
preoccupation with “ cognitive values.” Even here the difference is partly one of 
emphasis, for our insights, or the philosophical language we choose, are not accidents, 
They depend in general upon tradition, education and fashion, and these constitute 
systems of values within which we may make our own “ logically unsupported judg. 
ments of value.” Even the interest in new logical relationships for their own sakes, 
so often paraded by modern logicians, expresses an intellectual curiosity the exercise 
of which a liberal democrat would not hesitate to acknowledge as one of the distinguishing 
values of his soeiety. 

But it is one thing to agree that value-judgments determine the general direction 
of our philosophical analyses, and another to argue that therefore the logic of fixed 
concepts (or of arbitrary definition for that matter) is not a proper instrument with which 
to discuss the relationship of realist and idealist postulates, or of theorems that follow 
from them. It may happen that, for many logics, realism and idealism are compatible 
(though it may take considerable analysis to show this). But despite Mr. Urban’s 
assumption to the contrary (p. 129) it does not follow that, because the choice of each 
of these philosophical modes of expression is determined by the adoption of a value, 
they are necessarily compatible. Whether thev are compatible or not is a question that 
is relative to the logic chosen. Once we are within the limits of that logic the answer 
becomes, in a fashion, mechanical : values, axiologies of knowledge, are now irrelevant. 

It remains to be added that the details of Mr. Urban’s argument do not match his 
genuinely interesting programme. This book will not appeal to those who insist on 
clarity and the exact definition of concepts. Too much use is made throughout of 
impressive formulae such as “‘ the meaning and value of knowledge,” “ the nec 
presuppositions of knowledge,” “‘ the primacy of the physical object for knowledge,” 
and others quoted previously in this review. Instead of painstaking analyses of such 
phrases the reader is too often presented with some equally obscure verbal equivalent, 
or else reduced to submission by sheer repetition. The same applies to the use made 
of expressions such as “ physiology of knowledge ”’ and “ naturalization of the intelli- 
gence,” borrowed (with acknowledgements) from previous philosophers. 

The book is unusually full of misprints. And there is a distressing lack of inverted 
commas, for example in the sentences, “‘ The World We Live in is the way the modem 
realist likes to describe that view of the world which he has elected to defend. . .” 
(p. 71), and ** Life does not say merely either or; it says both real and ideal ” (p. 98). 


G. P. HENDERSON 


An Introduction to Metaphysics. By C. H. Wuiretey. (London: Methuen. 1950. 
Pp. xii + 174. Price 8s 6d). 


On the jacket we are told that “‘ This book is intended primarily for those who are 
interested in the fundamental problems of philosophy but not familiar with its techni- 
calities. . . The central theme is the problem of the relation between Mind and Matter, 
and in the course of the argument there are discussions of mechanistic materialism, of 
idealism and our knowledge of the external world, and of the arguments for the existence 
of God.”’ Certainly there is in science a need for text-books and treatises to introduce 
students by easy stages to the technicalities they will meet when reading original mem- 
oirs. But why in philosophy ? There are fewer technicalities in Plato’s “‘ Theaetetus,” 
Descartes’ ‘‘ Meditations,” Berkeley’s ‘“ Principles,” or Ryle’s ‘‘ Concept of Mind” 
than in this “ Introduction.”” On pp. 21-22 we find Heisenberg’s Principle discussed ! 
According to Mr. Whiteley “‘ the ‘ indeterminacy’ in question is the inability of the 
physicist to find out exactly where the electron is, it is not an inability of the electron 
to be exactly anywhere.” This will look plausible to the unitiated but it betrays @ 
complete failure to appreciate the physical and logical issues involved, for example the 
way in which the ot “ electron ” has to be given a logic by the physicist, and the fact 
that the question “ exactly where is it and exactly what is its vod a. To ?” has not been 
given a sense, and that it is not easy to imagine what sort of a sense could be given to it. 
On p. 104 we have “ some physicists say that terms in their equations correspond to 
‘ waves of probability ’’’ and on p. 107, “ the electron (even if it escapes further dis- 
integration into a function of probability-waves).” Such talk puts up a fog of spurious 
mystery ; if one looks up a book of physics one finds on the contrary that the y-function 
has a ectly intelligible connection with experiments. 

A worsen who uses the book may get a somewhat distorted picture of general 
philosophic thought on the topics in question because Mr. Whiteley’s treatment of them 
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is unrepresentative. A few references will illustrate this. On p. 27 we hear of “ such 
evidently ‘ mental’ operations as loving and hating.” Can a man be involved in an 
operation of loving a girl in the way that he can be engaged in kissing her? The treat- 
ment of primary and secondary qualities (pp. 24, 27, 69) is superficial; there are ex- 
cellent reasons for Locke’s distinction even if he himself did not produce them, but 
Mr. Whiteley ignores them. The central part of the book is concerned with Phenomenal- 
ism, but instead of criticising the Berkleian arguments for it, and so backing out the 
way he came in, Mr. Whiteley takes them at their face value and can only extricate 
himself by a heroic effort which involves the obscure assertion (p. 98) that ‘‘ the category 
of causality is then given, not as an order among sense-data, but as a relation between 
the self and those active things with which it is in contact.” 

The last part of the book is concerned with the arguments for the existence of God. 
The ontological argument is dismissed in two short paragraphs, and so the reader is 
given no thorough discussion of the very interesting logical questions about definition 
and about existence which are involved. In criticising the cosmological argument Mr. 
Whiteley says ‘“‘ The whole argument is cut off at the root if you deny . . . that it is 
self-evident that all natural events have causes. . . I think that plenty of things move 
spontaneously, and that I am one of them myself” (p. 118). What does “‘ spontaneous- 
ly” mean here? It is far from absurd to ask for the cause of spontaneous combustion. 
The philosophies of Spinoza and Hegel are regarded too much as expressions of mysticism 
and too little as standing or falling by the arguments put forward by their authors. 
The book has one good feature in that it brings out the effect which physiology and 
biology tend to have upon our thinking about the problems in question, for this is 
something to which professional philosophers usually draw insufficient attention. 


J. J. C. Smart 


Probability and Induction. By Witttam Kneatr. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1949. 
Pp. viii + 264. Price 15s). 


The main thesis of this difficult but important book is that induction is to be justified 
neither by showing that it is a species of deduction some of the premisses of which are 
known a priori nor by subtle inversions in the mathematical theory of chances, but by 
exhibiting it as a policy or procedure which ‘ is the only way of trying to do something 
we want to do’ (p. 250). Closely associated with this thesis is Mr. Kneale’s account of 
the nature of this procedure and of the results to which it leads. A concern of almost 

1 importance is to draw a distinction betwen two senses of the word ‘ probability,’ 
both of which are common in epistemological discussions. 

The defence of the policy of induction consists mainly in showing that it is indis- 
pensable as a guide to rational action. We cannot foresee the future, but it pays us to 
act as if its character could be predicted in the light of observation of the past. In 
making these predictions, the greatest possible guidance would of course be afforded 
by insight into laws of nature. Accordingly, the first canon of the inductive policy is 
to be constantly on the look-out for laws, and to take every opportunity to test such 
conjectures as we may make, in order to rid ourselves of mistaken conjectures and 
replace them with better. 

Where the evidence is insufficient to justify acceptance of suggested laws, we may 
nevertheless be in a position to make use of a guide less satisfactory indeed but often 
far better than nothing—the probability rule. This is the kind of thing we are inclined 
(in some cases, as Mr. Kneale points out, mistakenly) to describe as a statement that 
a certain proportion—less than all—of a-things are 8. Such rules are incapable of being 
either conclusively verified or conclusively refuted, and the procedure to be adopted 
in selecting them is somewhat complicated. Nevertheless, according to Mr. Kneale, it 
is an important type of inductive procedure, and its justification is in principle the same 
as that of the policy of looking for and testing law propositions. 

These procedures (‘ primary induction ’) do not exhaust the field of induction. We 
are also interested in the explanation of laws and probability rules. The formulation 
and testing of theories in terms of which they can be explained is the task of ‘ secondary 
induction,’ a policy which is justified in part by the fact that we have this interest in 
explanation as well as in discovery, and in by the fertility of explanatory hypotheses 
pepeting laws and probability rules which would not have been thought of without 

is stimulus. 

These conclusions are drawn in the last of the four Parts into which the book is 
divided. In Part II, along with an interesting exposition of the main topics usually dis- 
cussed in connexion with the problem of induction, Mr. Kneale brings out a characteristic 
and controversial view of the nature of the laws so established. These are not, he main- 
tains, mere uniformities, though observed frequencies afford the sole evidence which 
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probabilifies them. Their status, that of principles of necessity not discoverable a priori, 
is compared with that of perceptual objects, our sole evidence for the existence and pro. 
perties of which is afforded by sense-data but which are themselves something more than 
sense-data and not necessarily of the same kind. In Part III he makes a similar claim 
for pro&ability rules. Based on observed frequencies, these are more than mere pre- 
dictions of constant proportions in further observations of objects of the same kind; 
they are principles of the limitation of possibility. A similar independence is claimed 
for the transcendent objects which purport to be mentioned in explanatory theories, 
What is said on p. 248 about the transcendent object terminology, which owes its super. 
iority to the fact that ‘ we have ourselves invented it in order that we may overcome the 
limitations of the perceptual object terminology,’ suggests indeed a concession to the 
fashionable theory which would make transcendent theories merely a fagon de parler, 
and the sole realities perceptual objects. But then why not the same treatment for 
the perceptual object terminology? I think Mr. Kneale is merely speaking with the 
learned here, and that he is true to his principle of thinking with the vulgar; ‘ the 
statements made by physical scientists in the formulation of transcendent hypotheses 
are to be taken at their face-value, namely, as assertions of the existence of imperceptible 
objects with certain specified structures. No other account seems to me to do justice 
to the facts: and I think that, when philosophers and scientists feel difficulty in admit- 
ting that transcendent hypotheses are what they seem to be, that is only because, like 
Berkeley, they have adopted an unduly narrow view of the possibilities of thinking’ 
(p. 103). Further argument to the same effect will be found in the discussion of phen- 
omenalism (pp. 85-88) and again p. 194. 

Mr. Kneale’s second main topic is the senses of ‘ probability.’ An ingenious and 
subtle discussion of the foundations of the mathematical treatment has the purpose 
of showing that two senses of the word have to be distinguished. Broadly speaking, 
these are the sense in which the conclusion of an inductive inference is rendered accept- 
able by the observations constituting the evidence for a primary induction or by the 
extent to which primary inductions are correlated and simplified by a transcendent 
hypothesis ; and the sense in which ‘ probability ’ is used in the mathematical theory 
of chances. 

I feel that elucidation of this distinction would have been facilitated by a somewhat 
fuller discussion of the types of sentence and general context in which ‘ probability’ 
occurs than that briefly offered in Part I. Something might usefully have been said of 
the application of the word ‘ probable’ to propositions other than laws, probability 
rules, and transcendent hypotheses. I take Mr. Kneale’s account of this sense of the 
word to be that it combines two features. One of these is that suggested by etymology, 
namely, the function of conveying the meaning that the proposition said to be probable 
is approvable as a basis for action. The other is the objective relation which holds 
between that proposition and the evidence on which it rests. Friends of the science of 
semiotics will wish to point out that we have here two different ‘ dimensions ’ of mean- 
ing: the pragmatic, concerned with the effect which an utterance is intended to induce 
in a hearer, and the semantic, in which the utterance is correlated with objective aspects 
of the world. 

The sense in which ‘ probability ’ is used in matters of chance is the main topic of 

Part III. Basic in Mr. Kneale’s treatment is the notion of the probability rule, which 
we have already encountered as one of the products of the procedure or policy of primary 
induction. The typical expression of a probability rule is the statement that the proba- 
bility of an a-thing’s being B can be measured by a fraction between 0 and 1. Symbolie- 
ally, P (a, B) =p. 
Discussion of the mathematical techniques for calculating derivative probabilities when 
certain probability rules of this form are given is confined to a selection of the basic 
theorems, chosen for their bearing on the main question—the meaning of ‘ probability’ 
itself. Subjective theories have been disposed of in Part I; the theories considered 
in Part III are developed through a consideration of equiprobability. Mr. Kneale 
rejects, on account of the difficulties which it encounters in application to infinite 
classes, the frequency theory of von Mises; and defends a range theory resembling 
that of Wittgenstein and Waismann. He does not seem to consider the possibility of 
treating the mathematical theory of probability as a calculus admitting of alternative 
interpretations. 

In this Part, too, Mr. Kneale considers attempts to justify induction within the 
framework of the mathematical theory of probability. He does not consider the infinite 
hierarchy of probability-lattices by means of which Reichenbach suggests we might 
exhibit the high probability of success attaching to inductive arguments. He would 
claim, I imagine, that anyone who has understood his reasons for dismissing, as wrong 
in Spee le, the attempt to justify induction within the mathematics of probability 
will be able to deal with Reichenbach’s elaboration of it. Briefly, his argument is that 
‘ it is a mistake to suppose that there can be chances for or against the holding of such 
propositions as we try to establish by induction. It is only reasonable to speak of 
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chances where it is also reasonable to speak of equipossible alternatives. But there can 
be no alternatives to the holding of a necessary connexion or to the holding of a proba- 
bility relation. .. . For truths of principle, unlike matters of fact, are not set in a 
context of alternatives ’ (p. 212). 

I have not been able to follow Mr. Kneale’s account of the relation of probability 
rules and chance, of which far the clearest account known to me remains that of G. Ryle 
(Aristotelian Society, Supplementary Vol. xvi, 1937). Do not calculations of odds in 
games of chance involve two different notions—that of a set of equispecific alternatives 
(head and tail, the sides of a die, the cards of a pack), for the determination of which 
the concept of range would seem appropriate ; and that of the equiprobability of the 
alternatives (for the explanation of which some development of the frequency theory 
suggests itself)? Ifso, probability rules would be involved in the definition of chance : 
an event would be a matter of chance if the probability-fraction correlating it with 
some basic supposal were precisely the reciprocal of the number of relevant equispecific 
alternatives. (E.g., roughly, it is a matter of chance whether the 2 turns up on a par- 
ticular throw if in general it turns up about once in 6 throws—the 2 being one of the 
6 relevant alternatives.) 

The foregoing gives no more than an outline of the main theses of Mr. Kneale’s 
book, which is closely packed with acute and convincing comment on all manner of 
topics germane to the principal subjects of discussion. Except in the case of the range 
theory of equiprobability, which is argued with an excessive economy of illustration, 
the exposition is as easy to follow as the subject-matter permits. In the nature of 
the case, the going is stiff. But Mr. Kneale is to be congratulated on a book with which 
everyone who wishes to understand the fundamentals of probability and induction 
will have to reckon. 


D. R. Cousin 


Language and Philosophy. Studies in Method. By Max Buacx. (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1949. Pp. xiv + 264. 
English Price 28/-). 


In this volume Professor Max Black has collected eight of his previously published 
pers and has added two unpublished papers. The eight published papers are entitled 
inguistic Method in Philosophy; Vagueness; The Semantic Definition of Truth ; 
Russell’s Philosophy of Language ; Wittgenstein’s T'ractatus ; The Semiotic of Charles 
Morris; Ogden and Richards’ Theory of Interpretation ; Questions about Emotive 
Meaning. ‘The papers previously unpublished are entitled The Justification of Induction, 
and Korzybski’s Semantics. Notes are added at the end of the book giving comments 
of other writers on the papers, explanatory remarks and other information of use to 
the reader. The essays are intended to show how ‘ linguistic considerations are relevant 
to some philosophical problems’ but, owing to the general disagreement about the 
philosophy of language, the writer has tried ‘ mainly to use ideas about language to 
clarify philosophical problems.’ The selection of topics is judicious in that they are all 
very much alive and discussed at large by present-day philosophers ; equally, in the 
critical essays, the authors criticised are those whose names and works have been in- 
fluential in the last thirty years, e.g. Russell, Wittgenstein, Tarski, Richards, Ogden, 
and Stevenson. (I omit Korzybski on grounds of ignorance. He seems to be an Ameri- 
ean crank). This places a reviewer at a disadvantage because in order to review the work 
adequately he would have to comment on Professor Black’s interpretation and criticism 
of the most important logical works of the present century and this cannot be done in a 
review, short or long. I shall content myself, therefore, with making some remarks on 
- first three essays, mainly because these are more constructive and less critical than 
rest. 
In the first essay, ‘On the Linguistic Method in Philosophy,’ Professor Black take« 
& quotation from C. I. Lewis to the effect that we can never discover whether when I 
see a colour someone else may not be having some other completely different experience 
provided that there is a similar ‘ power to discriminate and relate ’ and insists that the 
case is bogus because under the given conditions we could never understand what the 
other person was saying. The reason is that when the person describes his experiences 
Lewis supposes that we can be unsure about the experiences themselves but sure about 
the relations. Black points out that when we consider the matter, if we suppose that 
We cannot understand his talk about the experiences, to be consistent, we must also 
Suppose that we cannot understand his talk about the relations. We cannot have 
common talk about logic and scepticism about sensibles. Hence it is a special case of 
reductio ad absurdum. All this is excellently said and surely irrefutable. The thesis is 
also applied to the arguments for solipsism, which are shewn to be unintelligible in the 
same way. Professor Black, however, is interested in showing how philosophic 
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doubts arise from language and how they can be cured. He exemplifies by a detailed 
discussion of colour blindness but draws a general conclusion that philosophic scepticism 
may arise in two ways, either by extending the meaning of words beyond their normal 
sense, although retaining part of their meaning (e.g. in the case of colour blindness to a 
point where colour blindness cannot be tested) or vacuously, as when all continuity with 
the original meaning is severed. Thus, normally, we mean by ‘ experience ’ something 
that can be tested. If, now, someone argues that he has experiences that cannot be 
tested at all, then the term ‘ experience’ is used vacuously and is in this usage unintell. 
igible. I do not wish to add anything to the mass of articles poured out on this problem 
recently except to say that colour blindness does not mean, surely, inability to perform 
certain tests, and it is crucial to Professor Black’s argument that it should be defined to 
mean this, and the problem seems to remain unsolved. 

On ‘ Vagueness,’ Professor Black tries to get out of the theoretical difficulties pre. 
sented by the supposed fact that ‘ all words are more or less vague,’ and ingeniously 
argues that in principle the difficulty can be got rid of by giving a statistical account 
of the range of the ‘ fringe’ of vagueness, based scientifically on experiments. Two 
comments: if all words really are vague, then anything can mean anything; if, on 
the other hand, they are vague only within limits, then to that extent, precision is 
involved, although, when we consider a colour series, insofar as the gradations appear 
to be infinitely divisible, we have to face the difficulty of determining the precise limits 
of something which is infinitely divisible. The interest of the problem at present is 
the application of calculi, logical and mathematical, in science and the rigour claimed 
for formal logic generally. Professor Black argues that his thesis retains the rigour of 
Logic because ‘the analysis of vagueness in terms of consistency functions can be 
regarded simply as the introduction of more complex symbolism.’ 

The third essay, on Induction, argues that to justify induction by deduction is to 
get rid of induction altogether, and he propounds the view that its justification is its 
own practical success and that it can also be justified by itself. This is a good essay 
and ought to be widely read. The remaining essays are all critical and cannot be ade- 
quately dealt with in a review, but I must add that all those philosophers who are inter- 
ested in the linguistic method of philosophising will find interest and enlightenment 
in them, the more so because Professor Black is not a slave to repute or fashion. In 

icular I commend the book to libraries as a useful commentary for students in 
= Its price of 28/- will, I think, prevent many others who would profit from the 
book from purchasing it. 


J. N. Wricut 


Relativity—A Richer Truth. By Puitirp Frank. (Boston: The Beacon Press. 1950. 
Pp. xvi + 142. Price $2.00). 


Readers of the Philosophical Quarterly may remember, from their childhood, 4 
series of little books in which Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry (and so on through the 
alphabet) were Told to the Children. The present book is oddly reminiscent of those, 
in both format and style. In 25 brisk little chapters (few of them covering more than 
six, one of them only two small octavo pages of large type) the author sets out to explain 
some of the leading features of modern scientific method, stressing particularly the link 
between the meaningfulness and the verifiability of scientific statements, and arguing 
that the type of ‘ relativism ’ with which Einstein was concerned “ has not the slightest 
thing to do with agnosticism or skepticism, [and] is in no way hostile to the belief in ethical 
or democratic values” (p. xv, author’s own italics). 

The impulse to write the book came from the part which the author has been playing 
since 1940 in an annual conference in New York on ‘ Science, Philosophy, and Religion. 
Yhe original aim of this conference was ‘ to establish a common understanding of demo- 
cratic principles that would help to overcome the high pressure propaganda of totalitarian 
values,’ but only a sprinkling of scientists took part and (says the author) ‘“ I soon saw 
that the fight against ‘ relativism’ and its ‘ totalitarian affiliations’ . . . could easily 
degenerate into a fight against the spirit of modern science " (xiv-xv). It was to combat 
this tendency that he set himself in his contributions to the proceedings of the confer- 
ence; and in the present book his argument is laid out in language any adult should 
be able to understand. 

The result has the merits and defects one might expect, bearing in mind the origin 
and layout of the work. At its best, it is occasionally brilliant : for instance, in its 
eriticism of the suggestion that science takes for granted certain ‘ presuppositions’ 
which it is for philosophers to examine and certify (64-6 : ‘‘ We can say just as well that 
philosophers take many things for granted, and that science ‘ examines the presup- 
positions of philosophy ’”’); on the folly of people’s insisting on ideological unanimity 
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before agreeing to work together towards common practical ends (91-2); and again, on 
the differences between scientific principles and ideological slogans, which he likens to 
banners: “ It is essential only for an army that the identity of the banner be preserved. 
The content of the practical objectives which are being sought can be changed if only 
the color of the flag remains the same ” (113). At its worst, the exposition can be very 
crude indeed, but even at its crudest it is sometimes illuminating: ‘‘ Whether one 
keeps to [the traditional] ‘ religious’ way of king depends upon whether one believes 
that there are human values in the work of the organised groups who have used this 
language (131). 

Two warnings are necessary. In the first place, the title is grossly misleading. The 
Theory of Relativity is introduced into the argument only incidentally, for purposes of 
illustration : the sort of analysis to which Einstein submitted the theoretical physicist’s 
concepts of ‘ length ’ and ‘ lapse of time’ is quoted as an instance of the linguistically 
self-conscious attitude which the author advocates. (He is, indeed, rightly severe on 
those who have seen more startling philosophical implications in the theories of modern 
physics). Secondly, without apology and with only partial justification, the author 
identifies this kind of outlook and analysis with the sorts of philosophical method devel- 
oped by Peirce and James, and more recently associated with the names of the Vienna 
Circle, Ayer, and Bridgman. As a result, his book is in no sense a work of popular 
science : its sub-title would perhaps best be ‘ Logical Empiricism Told to the Children.’ 

As a postscript, one must refer to the fascinating quotations from Einstein’s con- 
versation and public addresses scattered through the text, and to the four-page foreword 
which he contributes on ‘ The Laws of Science and the Laws of Ethics.’ Here one must 
recognise the authentic mark of that rarity, the great man who does not put a foot 
wrong even when far off his own ground : 

“Science teaches us how goals and values are connected and mutually deter- 
mined by each other. What mere reasoning cannot give us are the ultimate goals 
from which the secondary goals are derived. ... If we ask wherefrom these 
ultimate goals take their authority if they cannot be demonstrated by scientific 
reasoning, one can only answer: In a healthy society they live as powerful tra- 
ditions which influence the conduct and the evaluations of the individuals. They 
exist as living beings exist which do not need either any justification for their 
existence. They come into being not by demonstration but by revelation, by 
the impact of strong personalities ” (135). 

STEPHEN TOULMIN 


Reflections of a Physicist. By P. W. Bripeman. (New York: Philosophical Library. 
1950. Pp. xii + 392. Price $5.00). 


This volume is a collection of non-technical papers most of which have appeared in 
various journals in the U.S.A. and none of which was written earlier than three years 
after the author’s The Logic of Modern Physics (1926), which will already be well known 
to philosophers. The first group includes two.which explain Professor Bridgman’s 
logical technique of ‘“‘ Operational Analysis.’”” The operational method boils down 
essentially to the very sensible and widely accepted technique of investigating the 
nature of an assertion by asking how one would esiablish its truth. However, the sorts 
of backing which different assertions require are multifarious, and so the terminology 
of “ operations ” is so vague as to be useless. ‘‘ Operations” seem to include at least 
the following sorts of things : looking, setting up an apparatus, photographing, measur- 
ing, arguing, calculating, and even “‘ forming expectations’ (p. 24) and ‘ waiting ” 
(p. 218), and it is not surprising that the discussions of “‘ operations ” in the abstract 
are barren. Professor Bridgman is far more interesting in very stimulating papers 
which form the second group and in which he discusses specific logical difficulties which 
arise in physics. Particularly noteworthy are the notion of a ‘‘ conceptual experiment ”’ 
(p. 116), the interesting series of questions set out on pp. 117-9, and the discussions of 
“ The Recent Change of Attitude towards the Law of Cause and Effect,”’ of “‘ statistical 
Mechanics and the Second Law of Thermodynamics,” (in which there is a subtle argu- 
ment on pp. 163-7 in connection with Eddington’s assertions about entropy and the 
distinction between “earlier” and “later,” though I should like to go further than the 
author on p. 165 where he says “ the conception of a backward flow of time seems 
absolutely meaningless” and add: “ so is that of a forward flow of time, too”); and 
the paper on ‘‘ The Nature and Limitations of Cosmical Inquiries ” which makes salutary 
reading for those enraptured by the speculations of Mr. Fred Hoyle. The remainder 
of the book (pp. 223 ff.) consists of p oreo in of moral questions and of questions 
concerned with the social and political aspects of science ; these seem to me to contain 
much less of philosophical interest. 


J. J. C. Smart 
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The Good Life. By Euan Jorpan. (Chicago: Chicago University Press. 1949, 
Pp. vi + 453. Price $5.00). 


This is a book which deserves to be taken seriously. It is a vigorous defence of an 
objectivist ethics, inspired by those doctrines in Plato and Hegel which to my mind, 
I must confess, are amongst the most objectionable features in the work of those authors, 
Mr. Jordan has not convinced me, but he has interested me; he emphasises certain 
aspects of the moral life which may have been all too frequently overlooked in recent 
discussions, and his searching arguments at least make the individualist aware of the 
ease against him. I emphasise this all the more in view of the critical tone in the rest 
of this review. 

Although the main drift of Mr. Jordan’s argument is not difficult to grasp, his book 
is by no means easy reading. Parts of it still baffle me, for example the early chapters 
(whose relevance to what follows is not easy to discern), and the section on religion 
which does not seem to touch what I have hitherto called by that name. Moreover, 
Mr. Jordan is fond of oracular utterances which may be as profound as I am sure they 
are obscure. For example, ‘‘ We do not act because we prefer; we prefer because we 
act, since the act in ideal plan or design is the basis of the distinction of objects w 
which the preference depends ”’ (p. 25). ‘‘ An act which implies existence is will” 
(p. 116). ‘* Will is a question as to how far and in what ways the qualities of objects 
affect the form and tone organisation of the conscious life ” (p. 120). In spite of these 
stylistic idiosyncracies I am certain that the book is worth not only reading, but study- 
ing. It is the work of a mind of unusual earnestness and distinction. It is not necessary 
to accept a man’s conclusions before regarding him as a powerful thinker. 

‘** The ultimate problem for ethics,”’ we are told, “ is to find an objective ground for 
obligation. Either the basis of moral obligation lies in the substance of things, or there 
is no basis.’’ Mr. Jordan finds this objective ground in the course of holding that the 
end of moral action is the world, not the character of the agent. What makes an act 
good is not intention or even results, but its relation to the world that the act tends to 
constitute, and this is an objective relation. On this view, actions are good if they tend 
to constitute the ideal world, and Mr. Jordan is in no doubt about what this ideal is. 
The good is ‘“‘ complete” in ‘‘ a person endowed by nature and culture with all the 
capacities that are possible to him, with these capacities developed to the highest degree 
possible to them, living in a world so constituted and organised as to guarantee to the 
person full and free access to all the means and conditions necessary to enable his act 
to complete itself in satisfying objects.” To aim at this state of affairs is to abide by 
the moral law, and if we have any difficulty in regarding this as an adequate formulation 
of what the moral law is, we are told that “ it is simply true of the total fact of active 
life.” 

Whether true or not, it implies some sort of co-operation between nature and culture ; 
these are said to be the two realms which make up the substance of the external world 
and action is a relation between them. Now an assertion that the task of the moral life 
is to transform nature into culture would not be unwelcome, but this is not what Mr. 
Jordan asserts or thinks. The family, for example, is not the transcendence of instinct, 
but “‘ organised instinct.”” And the sort of culture which appeals to Mr. Jordan is one 
which gives nature free play and does not frustrate it. His inspiration is here clearly 
Platonic, and he seems to share the pathetic delusion of certain Communists that all 
men will be good if only the political and economic organisation of society is so arranged 
as not to pervert them. Indeed Mr. Jordan goes further because the moral goodness 
which he expects to result from proper institutions, and which is presumably obligatory 
upon us, is to include physical beauty (Miss Elizabeth Arden may be glad to note) and 
grace of movement (a moral requirement which would have added a new terror to Dr. 
Johnson’s life). The extent to which modern industrialism makes these moral goods 
incapable of attainment by many of its victims is a favourite topic for Mr. Jordan’s 
moral indignation, although he does not explain how modern populations are to survive 
.if mass production methods are abandoned and we return, as he frequently desiderates, 
to the Greek city-state. 

Culture in any event is apparently to conform to nature, or to give nature free play. 
But what is nature ? It seems to be “ natural ” that we should be happy. For example, 
arrangements must be made to give all of us work commensurate with our powers 80 
that we can be satisfied and happy (p. 158); though we may ask what our powers are, 
and who is to judge them. In general Mr. Jordan’s Utopia is a world in which there are 
no difficulties, not one in which difficnlties are surmounted; for example, children 
must never have to help to support their parents; if sacrifice is part of the human 
lot, so far human life is immoral (p. 366)—a conclusion which might be less difficult of 
acceptance if it were based on a belief in original sin instead of original goodness. Mr. 
Jordan’s belief in natural goodness, however, is not unalloyed. We are told, for example, 
that fear is to be eliminated from our nature by institutional changes calculated to 
abolish from the cultural structure the occasions that now necessitate it (p. 410). 
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It is perhaps in what he says of institutions and their importance in dictating conduct 
that Mr. Jordan is strongest. Qua individual, the individual’s one obligation is to know. 
His other obligations arise from the family, industry, the state, in general from objective 
organisations and institutions. It is only in and through institutions that men live, 
and it is these which determine historical actions. All individuals desire peace; yet 
wars take place, and Mr. Jordan argues that the reason why they take place is that 
our past actions have institutionalised munitions into the armaments industry which 
ean thrive only on continued wars. Hence wars come because the industry in question 
is not a state of mind and we cannot influence it by our desires. The individual is tied 
and bound by his relation to nature and to cultural institutions and it is this being 
bound which is his obligation. Mr. Jordan has no difficulty in showing how the individual 
is “‘ conditioned ”’ by institutions and social ‘‘ pressures’ of various kinds. But he 
does not seem to ask whether the individual ought or ought not to accept this con- 
ditioning. 

The objects of Mr. Jordan’s peculiar hatred are the commercial and industrial 
institutions of modern America. And yet these are institutions dominating his own 
environment. If he can rebel against them and assert his individuality against them, 
how can he be so sure that the institutional changes he desires will produce the controlled 
and fearless man of his ideal? ‘‘ If a person does not maintain his character we shall 
find almost invariably that something has gone wrong with his institutional connections 
somewhere ” (p. 404). In other words, self control really means control by institutions 
and social pressure. The individual has his desires and choices made for him by the 
institutions in which he lives. If this were true, Mr. Jordan’s book could never have 
been written. 

I allude to one further difficulty which confronts Mr. Jordan’s enterprise. He must 
give some sort of explanation of the concepts of will, choice, obligation, individual, 
which have dominated what he calls subjective ethics. What he does is to try to explain 
them in terms of which an ethical naturalist might approve. And this, I think, is his 
Achilles heel. He is content neither to stick to nature and make a morality out of 
natural satisfactions, nor to rise to mind and a morality based on the transcendence of 
nature. Hence he denigrates the individual conscience. He is right to draw attention 
to the vital part which institutions must play in moulding the moral life; right to 
protest against a one-sided individualism that would ignore them. But he regards them 
not as the objectification of human volitions but as their source and master. For man’s 
salvation he trusts not to a change of heart or head, but to institutional change as if 
man lacked all power of self-determination. 

However deeply impressed I may be by his sincerity and the force of his argument, 
there is one die-hard individualist who yet cannot follow him along his path. 

T. M. 


Treatise on Values. By Samuet L. Hart. (New York: Philosophical Library. 1949. 
Pp. 165. Price 3.75). 


Part I of this book is concerned with ‘“‘ What Values are ” and with ‘* What Values 
are not.” Part II has chapters on “* Values and the Creative Process ” and on Aesthetic, 
Moral, and Religious Values. The author holds that values are “ generic concepts 
which we arrive at by experiencing and comparing events”; they are “ intellectual 
tools which guide our particular experiences.” (‘‘ Intellectual tools” is a favourite 
phrase borrowed from Dewey, by whom the author is strongly influenced). Judgments 
of value, since they are “ results of experimental inquiries and logical conclusions,” are 
valid, that is, can be verified. And further, since value concepts are derived from 
experience, they are not absolute, but change with changing experience. Thus they are 
not “ initial’’ or “ final,’”’ as Plato held, or Hartmann in more recent times. Such 
“value realism’ prevents progress in values, and in addition, by separating values 
from facts, raises such pseudo-questions as the disjunction between reality and value. 
Equally, ‘‘ value nominalism,”’ which “ degrades values to meaningless words or sub- 
ig emotional exclamations,” exhibits the same mistake of divorcing values from 


_ Some of the author’s observations are interesting and illuminating (e.g. p. 32, the 
discussion on changes in the meaning of concepts), and the sentiments expressed are 
admirable. It is doubtful, however, whether the book is philosophically helpful. There 
is a tendency for assertion and quotation to take the place © vlose and sustained argu- 
ment, and the language used seems often to demand 1 .ch more detailed analysis. 
Thus, for example, Dr. Hart says (p. 40) ‘‘ whenever we evaluate an object of our desires, 
we do so with regard to efficacies of objects,” and he speaks (p. 104) of values as “ effi- 

ies of things and events.”” But what is meant by “ efficacies”? ? On p. 56 we read : 
“Things and events have different efficacies. They are useful or useless, furthering 
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or retarding, fulfilling or frustrating.” But useful, etc., for what ? On p. 61 there isa 
reference to the “ efficacies ” of events ‘“‘ in sustaining and enhancing our life.” But 
what precisely is meant by this? Perhaps close analysis would reveal the same difficulty 
here about intrinsic, as opposed to instrumental, values which Dr. Ewing pointed out 
in his review (Mind, vol. liv, p. 187) of a book by Ray Lepley (Verifiability and Value) 
to which Dr. Hart refers. The problem is, however, obscured by such phrases as “ sus. 
taining and enhancing life,” and by such remarks as that on p. 120: ‘‘ We do not 
conform to goodness for goodness’ sake, we conform to it as the most propitious form 
of life itself.” 
R. C. Cross 


Le Sens de L’Histoire. By Nicnotas Berpiaerr. Translated from the Russian by 
8. Jankélévitch. (Paris: Editions Montaigne, Aubier. 1948. Pp. 221). 


The major part of this book was first published in Russian in 1923; an English 
translation appeared in 1936; and a German translation of it has also appeared. It 
is now republished in a very readable French translation, together with a few footnotes 
written by the author in the light of subsequent events. M. Berdiaeff made no altera- 
tions in the body of the text. But in a preface to this edition he described the book as 
only “‘un moment dialectique dans le développement de ma pensée historico-philo- 
sophique.”” And he recognised that since writing it his thought had, under the influence 
of recent history, become more and more imbued with personalism and the need to 
defend the dignity and liberty of man. To the present edition he also appended the 
text of an undated lecture given to a French audience, entitled Histoire et Eschatologie, 
which has presumably not been published before. But the content of this appendix is 
more in keeping with M. Berdiaeff’s previous views than with his movement towards 

rsonalism. 

~ The book is perhaps of greater interest to theologians than to secular philosophers ; 
for the core of its argument consists of an attempt to produce, in the light of what has 
happened in Europe and the Middle East in the last 6,000 years, a metaphysics of world 
history in accordance with the Christian revelation. Those who think that China, say, 
has also been part of the civilised world during that period, and those whose logical 
categories are reluctant to embrace some of M. Berdiaeff’s concepts like ‘ spiritual 
essence,”’ ‘‘ principle of Being ” or ‘‘ meaning of history,” will probably be as dissatisfied 
with it now as when it originally appeared. But in view of what is often said to bea 
growing conflict between Western Christianity and Russian Marxism it is particularly 
interesting to read an anti-Marxist theory of history like M. Berdiaeff’s which conf 

owed more to the Russian Orthodox tradition of Christianity than to the Catholic or 
Protestant. He admitted to a Russian preoccupation with historical destiny (p. 205) 
and to an Orthodox freedom in his conception of the kingdom of God (p. 219). 

M. Berdiaeff’s main thesis was that any philosophy of history must be eschatological 
and that this End is the Christian Apocalypse ; and in Histoire et Eschatologie he added 
the provoking theory that the Apocalypse must be interpreted as a passage from “ cos- 
mic” to “ existential” time—two of three time-series which he distinguished and 
defined. Apart, however, from the appeal to Revelation, his arguments in favour of 
an eschatological metaphysics do not appear to be strong. He seems to suggest that, 
because we cannot conceive of history except as a process moving towards a final issue 
(p. 35 and cf. pp. 207-8), therefore there will be such an issue. But, unless I have grossly 
misinterpreted him, this is an invalid inference from a weakly established premiss. 
For in the first place, M. Berdiaeff took no account at all of the meaning which a sceptical 
empiricist might attach to the word “ history.”” If he had done so, he might have found 
it easier to justify his new feeling in himself of ‘‘ une revolte contre le pouvoir asservissant 
de I’ ‘ historique’ sur la vie humaine ” (Preface to the French Edition). Although he 
criticised the views of Hegel, Comte and Marx, he completely ignored those of Hume, 
for instance. And, in the second place, even if all human beings had to think of history 
in the way that M. Berdiaeff suggests, that might well be no more than a necessary 
limitation of finite intelligences. It can tell us nothing about the future except that 
we shall go on thinking in that way. 

JONATHAN COHEN 


The Heritage of the Reformation. By WitHEetm Pavucr. (Boston, Mass.: Beacon 
Press. 1950. Pp. 312. Price $4.00). 


The author of this substantial volume received his early and most of his theological 
education in Germany, but his teaching career has been in America, where he holds the 
Chair of Historica! 'Theology in the University of Chicago. The influence of these two 
disparate tradition 1s very apparent in his pages. The book is divided into three 
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roughly equal parts. The first seven chapters are purely historical and offer an excel- 
lently informed account of the teaching of Luther, Butzer, and Calvin, closing with a 
most illuminating treatment of the Protestant reactions to the Council of Trent. This 

of the book is often genuinely original in its approach, and will be eagerly read by 
all interested in the thought of the great Reformers. The next seven chapters deal 
with the nature and ethos of Protestantism as such. This, Professor Pauck holds, “ can 
be fully understood only in terms of the transformations and adaptations of its nature 
which it effected and underwent in the course of its development ’’ through the centuries. 
Accordingly he distinguishes ‘‘ the Protestant principle ’’ from the particular historical 
forms in which it first made its appearance. To mention one example: Luther and 
Calvin cannot be said to have been tolerant, yet the idea and practice of toleration 
which later emerged on Protestant soil were essentially the development of a movement 
which the Reformation began. In this part of the book the opposition of Protestantism 
and Roman Catholicism is stated in a very extreme form, the difference between them 
being in the author’s view “so profound that it seems almost impossible to recognise 
them as two forms of one Christianity.”” Not all would agree, however, with the terms 
in which the difference is stated, namely, that Roman Catholics believe that a man 
becomes a Christian “‘ by partaking of the miraculous power of the seven sacraments,” 
whereas ‘‘ the sacraments which Protestants celebrate add nothing to the ‘ Word’ : 
they merely bring it, as it were, directly and personally to the believer.” 

The closing part of the book is entitled ‘‘ Liberalism ” and is essentially a defence, 
though by no means an uncritical defence, of the liberalising and modernising trend 
which has manifested itself within many Protestant Churches during the last hundred 
or more years, which reached its extreme point about the beginning of the present 
century, but which, since about the close of the First World War, has in many quarters 
given way to a revived orthodoxy. It is here, one suspects, that Professor Pauck’s 
American heritage prevails over the other. Some readers will agree with him and 
others will not ; but in either case one has the feeling that this part of the book has 
less to contribute that is new. It is to the early chapters that one is likely to return. 


JOHN 


Religion and the Cure of Souls in Jung’s Psychology. By Hans Scuarr. Translated by 
R. F. C. Hull. (New York: Pantheon Books (Bollingen Series, X XI). 1950. 
Pp. 221. Price $3.50). 


Dr. Edward Glover’s recent Freud or Jung has proved (if proof were necessary) that 
Jung’s psychology is easy game for the caricaturist. Translated into the mechanistic 
terms whose adequacy to account for psychological phenomena it precisely rejects, it 
may as readily be reduced ad absurdum as would the hypotheses of quantum-physics 
(with whose categories and methodology it claims much in common) subjected to 
similar treatment. To those whose avowed concern is with the tidiness of the physician’s 
own mind, and with the inviolability of his own closed system of comprehensible con- 
cepts, rather than with the elusive imponderables that actually accompany therapeutic 
results, the later writings of Jung and many of his school must inevitably appear as an 
incoherent jumble of unscientific hocus-pocus. Jung’s own writing is at least partly 
responsible for this unfavourable impression ; it consists mostly of specialized mono- 
graphs, and increasingly in recent years these have been concerned with the more 
t and esoteric products of the hinterland of the human mind. ‘‘ My endeavours 
in psychology,’”’ he has himself written, ‘‘ have been essentially pioneer work, leaving 
me neither time nor opportunity to present them systematically. .. It is my firm 
conviction that the time for an all-inclusive theory, taking in and presenting all the con- 
tents, processes and phenomena of the psyche from one central viewpoint, has not yet 
arrived by a long way.” 

Dr. Schaer’s Religion und Seele in der Psychologie C. G. Jungs was only one of several 
attempts to do what Jung himself had left undone. Although primarily concerned 
with the religious implications of Jung’s work, and its elucidation for the benefit of his 
fellow theologians (Jung’s own Psychology and Religion was hardly satisfactory for 
this purpose), Schaer has in fact succeeded in giving us a brief but accurate overall 
picture of Jung’s work. It would be too much to claim that he has made it entirely 
convincing or even plausible to the uninitiate. Since, as he himself insists, the principal 
Jungian concepts consist of empirical generalizations in terms of functional relations, 
this would hardly be possible without presenting the vast mass of case-material which 
they seek to classify, and describe and co-relate. But he does give us an objective and 
reliable presentation of the principal hypotheses to which Jung’s therapeutic practice 
has led him, one which fully acknowledges, and in large measure accounts for, their 
own seeming incoherence and contradictions, Even if he fails to convince us of the 
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final validity of these hypothetical constructions (which would be to attribute to them 
what Jung himself expressly disclaims), at least he enables us to appreciate the pre. 
occupations which have led to them, and to indicate that they deserve serious scientific 
examination and philosophical reflection. 

Particularly meritorious is the detached objectivity with which the author presents 
his subject-matter, reserving to the last chapter his own personal theological views— 
views which may be adequately indicated by his admiration for Schweitzer, his dislike 
of Barth, and the picture of the Catholic Church (which Jung has shared) as a luxury 
liner in which every psychological amenity is laid on and all spiritual Angst and adven. 
ture is automatically excluded. His portrayal of Protestantism is equally unlikely to 
win recognition from many Protestants. 

Schaer hardly exaggerates when he sees something like a Copernican revolution in 
depth-psychology in the Jung-versus-Freud issue, although he points out that Jung's 
conception of the unconscious marks a return to the pre-Freudian conceptions of Carus 
and Eduard von Hartmann rather than a totally new departure. His suggestion that 
‘** one is sorely tempted to supplement Jung’s thinking by Carus’s metaphysical ideas” 
is valuable, as is also his emphasis on the fact that Jung’s own empiricist methodology 
~-which he adequately expounds and justifies—precludes any such development, 
Against this ‘‘ Copernican ” background, he has no difficulty in vindicating Jung from 
the suspicion of “* psychologism,” and to that extent allaying some of the misgivings 
to be expected from his more theologically-minded readers. He rightly insists that for 
Jung religion is no mere eruption of the unconscious—even thus reformulated—but 
consists essentially in man’s active and conscious response to its stimuli. It may still 
be asked if Jung’s preoccupation with religion as Ur-Erfahrung takes sufficient account 
of the rational elements which, historically and psychologically, comprise it; and the 
pungent criticisms which have been directed by Flugel (in Man, Morals and Society) 
against Jung’s conception of ‘“‘ psychological truth,’’ though probably answerable, 
remain here unanswered. 

More than most young sciences, depth-psychology urgently needs the attention of 
language-analysis. Schaer can hardly disguise the fact that the word “ projection,” 
in particular, is called to carry a burden of different and even contrary meanings which 
is at least perplexing. Their clarification might do much to placate philosophers and 
theologians alike. 

The English rendering of the title is the only serious fault we have to find with this 
competent and readable translation: its suggestion that the work is a handbook of 
pastoral —- concerned with practical application in the “ cure of souls,” is 
quite misleading. 

Victor WHITE, 0.P. 


Altruistic Love: A Study of American ‘“‘ Good Neighbors” and Christian Saints. 
By Pitrrm A. Soroxrn. (Boston, U.S.A.: Beacon Press. 1950. Pp. x + 253. 
Price $3.00). 


This book is a publication of the “‘ Harvard Center in Altruistic Integration and 
Creativity,” of which the author is director; and it is to be followed by two further 
publications on the same subject, namely, the characteristics of ‘‘ altruistic ’’ persons. 
Social science, it is asserted, has unduly neglected the investigation of ‘‘ positive types” 
(of which “ altruists ’ are one) in favour of the investigation of ‘‘ negative types,” e.g. 


of this book is to report studies of (a) ‘‘ American good neigh-. 


criminals. The 
bours ” (samples of notable altruism) and (6) canonized (Western) saints (samples of 
eminent altruism). 

The saints were dealt with very scientifically. Canonized persons to the number of 
3,000 or so were ‘‘ coded, punched, and run through the I.B.M. Hollerith counter and 
sorter.’ This engine finally emitted a miscellany of statements about the sex, marital 
condition, social class, geographical distribution, historical distribution, relation to 
the church, and so on, of saints in general. But as might have been expected, these 
facts (e.g. Italy’s fine record of production) ap to be almost all explicable entirely 
by the doctrines, circumstances, and policy of the Roman Church at different times. 
A strange feature of the “ study ” is that Professor Sorokin seems in many places fully 
to recognize this, but without ever explaining how such a study can still serve his pur- 

In some other places, however, he appears to forget what he has admitted: 
for example, on p. 176 he seems to suggest that the decreasing production of canonized 
persons means that eminent altruists are being replaced in society by “ good neigh- 
bours,”’ i.e. ‘‘ comparatively altruistic persons.’”” The whole performance is extraordi- 


nary. 
Superficially, but only so, the first study is more plausible. The material was mainly 
supplied by the promoters of a radio-programme, who asked listeners to send letters 


‘ 
1 
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about the most altruistic person known to them. Of the altruists reported “‘ a fraction ” 
amounting to 1,000 were eventually “ cited” on the radio-programme, and received 
orchids by way of compliment. Professor Sorokin and his collaborators chose the more 
notably altruistic (judged by these letters) of these 1,000 altruists, to the number of 
500, and studied these. They also studied 112 altruists named by Harvard students. 
From these investigations it appears, or appears to appear, that most American ‘ good 
neighbours” are women; are between 30 and 60 years old; have come from large 
families; are married; if married have families slightly larger than the average ; 
belong to the middle-class ; were born in rural parts; are more likely than not to live 
now in rural or semi-rural parts; are, when female, usually married to “ professional 
or business husbands”’’; and so on. These results will not in themselves astonish 
anyone, least of all anyone who knows anything of American life. At the same time, 
the reader who should suspect (perhaps unwarrantably) that what the results show, as 
much as anything else, is the sort of community or group that is most likely, in America, 
to be interested by the kind of radio-programme described, will find nothing in the 
book to dispel his suspicion completely, nor any sign that Professor Sorokin has seen 
the possibility of such a suspicion. The author himself is to blame if some readers 
wonder what “ fraction ”’ of the original candidates the thousand successful altruists 
represented, and how the promoters selected these. 

For many of the author’s conclusions, moreover, the evidence offered is unsatisfac- 
tory, or is unsatisfactorily presented : particularly where the conclusion is at all inter- 
esting. Thus anyone who carefully compares pp. 22 and 25 will see that it is not really 
shown that the good neighbours come from families larger than was common at the time 
of their birth. More important, the two characteristics of altruists on which Professor 
Sorokin is most inclined to insist are just those for which he produces no good evidence : 
the evidence (pp. 83, 209) for the conclusion that altruists are likely to collide with 
authority, and for the notion that altruism is conducive to longevity and vitality (pp. 
100-102, p. 199) will convince only those who, like Professor Sorokin (Preface; and 

. 213). wish to believe such things. The style of the book is thoroughly wretched and 
Seaeuathy appalling (e.g. ‘“‘ The authors of Altruistic Love do not enter into a discussion 
as to what extent the official test of the saintliness of this or that person is infallible °’). 
The meritorious and inspirational character of such an investigation as compared with 
studies of criminals (pp. 4, 86) does not excuse the faults of this production, which would 
hardly be worth reviewing at this length but that it appears necessary to take note of 
what currently passes at Harvard for social science. 


J. M. Brown 


Proceedings of the Tenth International Congress of Philosophy (Amsterdam, August 
11-18, 1948). Edited by E. W. Bern, H. J. Pos and J. H. A. Pottack. (Amster- 
dam : North Holland Publishing Company. 1949. Vol. I, Fase. i and ii. Pp. 
1260. Price Fl. 25). 


As a form of philosophical literature these Proceedings are of doubtful value. They 
provide glimpses of the conclusions of philosophers of many different schools and coun- 
tries, but the reader is repeatedly left puzzled and tantalised as a result of the extreme 
brevity of the contributions. The time of the congress was divided between the “‘ plenary 
sessions ’’ and the meetings of the eighteen sections, each of which was devoted to a 
specialised field of study. The average length of the 340 papers which were read to the 
sections is only 1400 words. The 13 papers delivered at the plenary sessions are more 
substantial, but these fill only one tenth of the Proceedings. Most of the papers read 
to the sections, though well enough adapted to starting a discussion, are scarcely worth 

inting unless as a record for those who were present : for naturally most contributors 
ve not attempted to say anything new and have simply made one or two “ talking 
points” to be expanded and defended in the ensuing debate. Exceptions to these 
or pean ye occur in all sections, and most frequently in the sections dealing with 
ic and General Methodology, and Symbolic Logic and the Philosophy of Mathe- 
matics. This is due partly to the relative ease with which one can, in these fields, isolate 
subjects suitable for succinct treatment. Nevertheless, important and comprehensive 
topics have been tackled by some of the best papers in these sections, the following 
being notable examples—J. Kotarbinska of Lodz (Le physicalisme et les étapes de son 
evolution), J. Dopp of Louvain (La notion d’existence dans la logique moderne), G. H. 
von Wright of Helsingfors (On confirmation), K. Britton of Swansea (What is a rule of 
wnguage ?), L. Rougier of Levallois (Hnonces indéterminés, indécidable, contradictoire, 

sens). 


Several eminent scientists read papers, including L. de Broglie and C. H. Waddington. 
The former gives a useful summary of the development of the concepts used in quantum 
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physics. Making the assumption that the equations of ‘“‘ wave-mechanics ” can and 
should be given a physical interpretation, M. de Broglie gives a clear statement of the 
ease for concluding that the familiar concepts of space and time cannot be applied to 
atomic events. 

Bertrand Russell’s contribution consisted of the penultimate chapter of his Human 
Knowledge. Next to his paper, the most original of those delivered at the plenary 
sessions is probably that of Rushton Coulborn of Atlanta, though it is as much a study 
in anthropology as in the philosophy of history. Mr. Coulborn claims that A. J. Toynbee 
has exaggerated the importance of “‘ dynamic religion” in the genesis of civilised 
societies, and has misdescribed the part played by religion in the cases to which he 
applied his theory. Maintaining that A. J. Toynbee’s theory cannot be applied at all 
to the origin of the earliest civilisations, Mr. Coulborn gives a rough sketch of a theory 
designed to fill this gap. 

The contributions of some of the most eminent philosophers are disappointing; 
for example, John Dewey’s paper ‘“‘ Has philosophy a future?” gives the impression 
of having been hastily thrown together. Two of the papers delivered at plenary sessions 
have been relegated to an appendix, for reasons which are not stated. One of these is 
an exposition of crude Marxism by L. Rieger of Prague. The other, by L. E. J. Brouwer 
of Blaricum, is remarkable in both style and content. Its scope is by no means as 
restricted as might appear from its title—‘‘ Consciousness Philosophy and Mathe-. 
matics ’’—it deals with almost everything. 

C. W. K. Munpie 


The Great Philosophers: The Western World. By E. W. F. Tomurn. (London: Skef- 
fington & Son Ltd., 1950. Pp. 296. Price 15s). 


The Great Thinkers. By Rupert Lopez. (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd, 
1949. Pp. x + 310. Price 16s). 


Both these books aim to capture the interest of the reader with philosophical leanings 
but limited philosophical knowledge. 

Mr. Tomlin’s method is to devote one chapter to each of sixteen philosophers of the 
European tradition from Socrates to Bergson. He links these chapters by nine inter- 
ludes, and states his own philosophical position in a prelude, and again, even more 
emphatically, in a postlude. A relatively long account of the life of each philosopher 
is followed by a more brief statement of his tenets. The text is embellished by eighteen 
illustrations. 

Professor Lodge’s book is superficially similar. He omits St. Augustine, Peter 
Abelard, and St. Thomas Aquinas, but adds a chapter on Plotinus. Post-Kantian move- 
ments he summarises in a further chapter, and this is followed by a brief personal credo. 

While Professor Lodge provides the minimum essential biographical detail, Mr. 
Tomlin devotes some 140 pages to the lives of his selected philosophers, as against 
only 85 to their thought. This ratio follows from his belief that an interest in phil- 
osophy arises from the “ nobility ’ of the philosophers’ lives and their exemplification 
of a Boethius-like “‘ philosophical attitude ” to the hardships and disappointments of 
this world. Of course, from certain standpoints—e.g., if we define philosophy as concern 
for the metaphysics and practical ethics of a religious system—we are led inevitably 
to emphasize the philosopher’s moral character. A toping St. Thomas would be an 
embarrassment. But this is a special point of view, and one which starts from an 
unduly narrow conception of what philosophy is. 

Mr. Tomlin’s position would not be beyond serious criticism even if it were granted 
that philosophy centres upon the great metaphysical problems. For there are more 
ways than even the Angelic Doctor knew of talking about them; and it could be 
that recent linguistic methods—“ clever, showy, logic-chopping, designed to bewilder 
and befuddle the laity ’’ (p. 8), taught by men ‘“ who in spite of their official status 4s 
lecturers in philosophy spend the major part of their time in denouncing the whole 
subject as a fraud, the result . . . . of a disease of language ” (p. 276)—it could be that 
such methods might, by providing the solution, or the dissolution, of many of the age- 
old puzzles, show Mr. Tomlin’s champions to have been wrestling with shadows after 
all. But he is dogmatically confident that this cannot be. He wields the dyslogistic 
epithet bravely, but scarcely bothers to argue his reasons for condemning the anti- 
metaphysicians unheard. At bottom his case is one of personal convenience and public 
morality ; they talk a “ specialist esoteric private language ” (p. 277), and they corrupt 
the youth (p. 278). But is this language private ? Does not Mr. Tomlin read the philo- 
sophical journals ? Apparently not, for these intrigues are contrived “ in secret session’ 
(p. 277). As for the second charge, by now it wears a familiar air. The call to retum 
to metaphysics in the grand style needs a better foundation than this. 


Skef- 
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Professor Lodge’s book, T'he Great Thinkers, asks and deserves to be considered as 
a more serious philosophical work. Properly used, it could be a very helpful guide to 
the first-year student. It is to the thoughts of the great philosophers rather than to 
their lives that Professor Lodge turns. To them he brings a mind receptive but not 
uncritical, and he is content to make his own whatever of value he finds in them. He 
avows himself in the position of one ‘“‘ who has made himself at home everywhere in 
the world of human culture,’’ who “ accepts as final the contentions of no one school, 
but keeps his heart and mind open to all influences which can claim the loyalty and 
esteem of educated men and women ”’ (p. 299). He is ‘*‘ unable to believe that any 
one -ism is “ absolutely right’ and its alternatives ‘“ eternally wrong” ” (p. 300). 

As an introduction to philosophy The Great Thinkers has one weakness. While 
it is true, as Professor Lodge remarks, that the purpose of philosophy is to stimulate, 
stretch and expand our capacity for philosophical reflection, is it not also true that it 
is no less its purpose to develop and foster our capacity for sound critical judgement ? 
The first duty of teacher to pupil, of author to reader, in philosophy (of all advanced 
intellectual disciplines) is surely to inculcate the habits of critical questioning and evalua- 
tion; and one could wish that Professor Lodge had set an example of these habits 
at the same standard as his gift of sympathetic exposition. 


D. H. Wricutr 


Humanism as a Philosophy. By Coruiss Lamont. (New York: Philosophical Library. 
1949. Pp. 369. Price $3.75). 


To write simply, and not misleadingly, about philosophy at a popular level is an 
art in which many have excelled of late—Russell, Field, and Carritt come to mind at 
once—but it is apt to seem deceptively easy. It just will not do at all to sweep magister- 
ially on, as the author of this work does, through a host of philosophical questions 
making jejune comments on each. The one merit of the book is that its programme 
is clear. It is to present a ‘ philosophy of life’ without recourse to any supernatural 
beliefs. The main theme on which other considerations turn is that mind is altogether 
dependent on body, but little is adduced in support of this view beyond citations of 
obvious facts of experience such as that a man loses consciousness if he is struck on 


the head. These facts have been as evident to philosophers as to everyone else, and if, 


in spite of this, philosophers have made a false separation of mind from body, as the 
author accuses them of doing, we should expect to learn more than we do in this book 
of the reasons for their errors; it is strange that the author hardly avails himself at 
all of suggestions to that effect which are very common in recent philosophy. Professor 
Lamont is more at home in treating of scientific method, but what he has to say is very 
elementary and sometimes misleading. One hardly expects the claims of revelation 
0 be treated with much respect, although it raises interesting philosophical questions 
even for those who disavow it ; but the dismissal of the notion of intuition, in a single 
passage, as mere inspired guess-work seems rather hasty in view of the fact that quite 
outstanding thinkers of recent times like Moore and Ross, have ascribed to intuition, 
in a radically different sense, as essential function, not only in ethics, but in scientific 
thought as well. On the ethical side the main submission made in this book is that men 
have freedom of choice and are thus responsible for promoting one another’s happiness. 
But the reason adduced for this is that while “‘ there are separate event streams or 
causal series within which strict determinism rules ”’ ‘‘ the interjunction of two or more 
independently initiated event streams at a special point in time and space is frequently 
& matter of pure chance or contingency ”’ (p. 196). For this reason, we are told, my wooed 
life, like Nature as a whole, is shot through with contingency ” (p. 197). This is question- 
able in itself and calls for much closer analysis than is attempted ; but chance in the 
present sense is, in any case, far removed from the freedom which interests ethical 
writers. On the author’s own admission, it would mark events in inanimate nature as 
much as human action. One is also surprised to find Hegel so severely trounced for 
the determinism of his dialectical account of history when Marx is so warmly applauded 
on the same page. Professor Lamont’s own commendation of the economic interpreta- 
tion of history again leaves out the weightiest considerations. Here, as elsewhere in 
this book, we have to be content with popular polemics ; there may be room for these 
but they should not masquerade as serious philosophy in a work whose inclusion in a 
Library of Philosophy suggests that it merits close attention. 


H. D. Lewis 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The following account of the Jubilee Meeting of the Scots Philosophical 
Club in St. Andrews on 29th and 30th September 1950 was written by a 
Staff Corresponderit of The Scotsman and printed in its issue of 2nd October. 
It is here reprinted by The Scotsman’s kind permission : 


PHILOSOPHERS IN CONCLAVE 


Philosophers are much given to speculating on the reactions of the ‘ plain 
man’ to the universe around him. Plain men are supposed to be simple, 
straightforward fellows who, when assailed by perturbation of mind or 
doubt, employ the touch-stone of common-sense. Normally, the plain men 
and the philosopher pursue their separate ways, sharing little more than a 
mutual self-respect. It was therefore not only a privilege but also a unique 
experience for your correspondent, indubitably a plain man, to spend Friday 
and Saturday of last week in the beguiling company of about fifty pro- 
fessional philosophers. 

For the plain man to participate in the communion of philosophic souls 
is rather like sitting in the front row of the stalls in a cinema filled with 
patrons decorously pelting one another with fluff balls. He cannot help 
wishing that he was able to see the screen in better perspective and that he 
had been clever enough to supply himself with a quantity of fluff balls. 
In other words, the plain man, finding himself among philosophers, is acutely 
aware of his own lack of insight and of his own inability to join in the appar- 
ently playful but possibly lethal exchange of delightfully good-humoured 
criticism. He also finds his spirits infinitely refreshed by the graceful accom- 
modation made by philosophers, alone almost among scholars, to their own 
and other people’s ignorance. He may not understand a hundredth part of 
what is going on around him, but he is left in no doubt that misunderstanding 
is also present, and freely acknowledged, by the philosophers on all hands. 
And, somehow or other, this consciousness of shared ignorance not only 
increases the plain man’s respect for the philosophers, but also fortifies his 
affection for them. 

The occasion for these far from disrespectful observations was the jubilee 
meeting of the Scots Philosophical Club in St. Andrews. If the celebrations 
were more modest and less ambitious than those associated with the quin- 
centenary of St. Salvator’s a week or two ago, they were conducted in 4 
mood of legitimate pride and with that happy informality and decent sim- 
plicity which one expects in philosophers. The Scottish philosophers them- 
selves were there in great strength, and one was truly sorry that indisposition 
prevented Professor John Macmurray from making the muster of eight 
Scottish chair-holders complete. Presiding over the jubilee dinner was 
Profesor Norman Kemp Smith, the only surviving member of the original 
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club, and himself a doyen and embodiment of Scottish philosophy. England 
and Ireland were well represented at the meeting, and tribute was paid to 
whilom philosophers who had played a worthy part in the history of this 
pioneer fraternity of philosophers in the British Isles. Happy memories 
were evoked in your correspondent by the eulogies paid by Professor Ferguson 
and Profesor Kemp Smith to that tiny but tremendous thinker, the late 
G. F. Stout, to know whom was sufficient to make one beholden to phil- 
osophy for ever. 

Three university principals showed by their presence the importance 
attached in the Scottish universities to philosophy, an importance which, 
as Professor Ferguson stressed in a speech, ought now to be greater than 
ever. The dinner itself was a splendid affair and dispelled in your corres- 
pondent’s mind any disposition to believe that because philosophers make 
their living largely by talking they will carry post-prandial oratory to un- 
forgivable lengths. There were only two speeches, one a toast to the club, 
gracefully and wittily delivered in a delightful accent by Professor Macheath 
of Queen’s, Belfast, and a reply, full of fun and thoughtfulness, by Professor 
Ferguson, of Aberdeen. Then the chairman made the welcome, civilised, 
and all too infrequent announcement, that the company would adjourn to 
an upper room for the continuation indefinitely, under convivial circum- 
stances, of social congress. 

The meeting, however, was more than a jubilee; it was also a birthday 
gathering. When we had gone into dinner we had found in our places brand 
new copies of The Philosophical Quarterly, a robust infant among the com- 
paratively few British journals devoted to philosophy, at a high and lofty 
level. Upstairs, Professor T. M. Knox, its editor, told us of his anguished 
maieutic services and of the generosity of the University Court at St. And- 
rews in making itself responsible financially for its publication. One earnestly 
hopes that this new proof of the vitality of Scottish philosophy will, in time, 
acquire something of the kudos of its mature relative, Mind, which was 
also nourished in Scotland. 

During the meeting we heard two papers, one composed by Lord Lindsay 
of Birker, and read, in his absence, by Professor Knox, the other by Mr. 
W. C. Kneale, of Oxford. It is not for your untutored correspondent to 
report on these papers, rich in original thought and lucid in exposition. 
Suffice it to say that each of them promoted lengthy, lively, and elegantly 
articulated discussion. We found ourselves, thanks to Mr. Kneale, speculat- 
ing, on Saturday morning, about what methods one would devise in attempting 
to establish communications with inhabitants of another planet whose 
sensory equipment was not necessarily the same as our own. Who denies 
that philosophy is the most admirable pursuit under the sun, and that it 
displays a firm but gentle civility in the opposition of views that others 
might study with profit ? One noticed in the discussion a certain cleavage 
between the older and the younger philosophers—a dichotomy indeed which 
the older philosophers present did their best to encourage with disarming 
suavity. 
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Philosophers are at their best when arguing. They seem to have a natural 
distaste for finality, and a reluctance, courageously overcome upon occasions, 
to be sure, to deliver formal lectures at one another. They love tearing one 
another’s theories and systems apart, but their method of doing so is the 
life blood of their subject, and they do it uncommonly well. 

It was with reluctance that the plain man departed from the philosophers, 
and it was with obvious regret that they parted from each other. Jubilee 
meetings in St. Andrews are common enough, but this one had been vastly 
enjoyable and had certainly confirmed the view that if people have primary 
and secondary qualities of humanity, philosophers are wonderfully rich in 
primary qualities. They wear the mantle of a great tradition lightly but 
with dignity. They are remarkably free from pomposity, and they laugh 
easily. As your correspondent left their hospitable company, late on Friday 
night, one philosopher, himself a thinker of formidable potency, pointed 
to two other philosophers, engrossed on a couch. ‘ Would you believe it?’ 
he observed, awe in his voice. ‘ They’re talking about philosophy.’ 


